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HOUSE OF DREE 


By Gordon Gardiner 


IN a very secret and psychologi- 
cal area on the east coast of 
Scotland, in 1916, arrived a gen- 
tleman with a German name but 
with full credentials from Wash- 
ington as an expert in the herring 
industry, then of vast importance 
in keeping up the food supply of 
a warring world. The ensuing 
excitement in high British mili- 
tary intelligence circles, plot and 
counterplot over the Border, 
and the death of Herr Brandt at 
the House of Dree, make a story 
of mystery and adventure that 
will keep the light of the most 
blasé reader burning past mid- 
night. 


The author’s own war-time 
experiences give the book an un- 
usually vivid reality and authen- 
ticity, while the homely psychol- 
ogy of the Scotch special con- 
stable who tells the story makes | 
a richly humorous relief. | 
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At the House of Dreew 


CHAPTER I 


I was thinking this minute, as I sat down to 
my desk, that if people knew that Superin- 
tendent Catto had taken to writing stories, 
there would be a fine lot of joking in the town 
— although some would maybe laugh on the 
wrong side of their mouths, as the saying 1s. 
A police officer gets to know plenty of things 
that would make grand reading to folk here- 
about, but [’ll warrant there’s a good many 
that would be wanting them told the way 
we play that round game at the minister’s 
parties, the one where the subject must aye 
be your next-door neighbour. 

I have always had the feeling I had a turn 
for writing, but it would have to be in my own 
way and taking my time to it; and that’s not 
the style that’s encouraged in the Force. I 
remember when I took my first report to old 
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Captain Burnett, that was Chief Constable 
when I joined; he read a sentence or two, then 
he dropped the glass he wore in one eye and 
put on his spectacles and turned the leaf, and 
seeing that was written over, and the next, he 
handed the lot back to me. ‘When I want a 
three-volume novel, Catto,’ he said, ‘Ill ask 
for it at McAlpine’s library.’ As I was leaving 
the room he gave a glower over his shoulder, 
‘Bring all that back on one page,’ he called 
after me. I can take a telling as well as an- 
other, and it was a year and more before I 
walked in there with anything of mine that 
went over the leaf. But I wouldn’t wonder if 
it was that remark of ‘Daddy’ Burnett’s, as 
we young ones used to call him, that first set 
me thinking that some day, when I had the 
time, I would try my hand at a novel of my 
own. 

Well, this that ’m beginning to-night will 
not be it, although I have leisure now and to 
spare for all the three volumes he spoke of; a 
man doesn’t rise through the ranks at the 
headquarters office like I have done without 
finding plenty hours to himself when he 
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comes to be promoted superintendent of a 
residential suburb — especially if he is a 
bachelor, as I am. But I have other things 
than a novel in my mind for these winter even- 
ings. There is a great joke about the folk in 
our part of Scotland that we don’t indulge, as 
you might say, in exaggeration; but ever since 
what happened at the House of Dree it has 
seemed to me that the man who said that 
truth was stranger than fiction could give us 
all a lesson in understating things; it 1s just 
depreciating the facts of the case I am begin- 
ning the history of now to put it like that. 
Nine years and more have gone since it all 
happened, and never a day has passed but I 
have felt what a story it would make. I 
would like to set myself right, though, by 
having it clear that it was a long while before 
the thought entered my head to put it on 
paper. Police service drums well into a man 
the confidential nature of his work, and after 
near thirty years of it I have as good a sense 
of the traditions of the Force as anyone. But 
others besides me must have noticed that 
there has been a change in the way of regard- 
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ing such things. It was a surprise to most 
people I talked with to observe that the war 
had scarcely given over before grand folk on 
both sides, Admirals and Generals and Prime 
Ministers (and heads of what they call the 
Secret Service too), began to flood us all with 
a spate of ‘disclosures’ such as anybody 
trained as I was would have thought twice 
of even speaking about if he had been in their 
place. It is true enough I daresay that most 
of those big-wigs had retired into private life 
before they took to writing; and that set me 
thinking too. I have got as high as I can hope 
for in my profession and it will not be long now 
before I get my pension and am my own master. 

Besides, when all is said and done, it is no 
State secrets that I have to tell of, but some- 
thing a deal more worth while, as it seems to 
me — happenings so dumbfounding and fear- 
some that I doubt if they could be matched in 
Scotland, or any Christian land. And I’ve 
seen my share of strange affairs in the way of 
my work. 

The only record of them that I know of is 
in my report to the Chief Constable at the 
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time, and that’s buried to the Day of Judg- 
ment in our office files, which is as it should be, 
for it was just a puckle of dry-bones. What 
Major Elphinstone sent to his Department 
(if he wrote anything at all) is more than I 
can say. I tried to get a hint on the subject 
one day, but I might have known the kind of 
answer I would get. There will be more about 
him in this that I am writing than about any- 
one, and I may as well say at once that he and 
I got on fine; but if ever there was a queer 
dick he was one. He was often that frivolous 
and joky that I was ashamed of him, and al- 
though he was as Scotch as | am he had yon 
hee-haw voice they learn at English schools. 
But when folk might get the idea they were 
dealing with a ‘ gowk,’ as we say, I soon found 
out that the more cause they seemed to have 
for thinking it the likelier it was that the boot 
was on the other leg. And he wasn’t safe-like. 
It’s my belief that he was a fine man at bot- 
tom, but his kind of work is strange training 
for anyone, and what he would stop at in the 
way of anything he thought was his duty I 
never knew. 
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When I tried to get at the story he had made 
to his Chief about the Dree case — letting on 
it was for my own report I wanted it — he 
laid down his pen and leaned back. ‘Catto, 
my friend,’ he said, lighting a cigarette and 
looking at me through the smoke, ‘you know 
the proverb about dead men? Well, good 
taste, if nothing else, bids us emulate so far as 
we can the silence which I sincerely trust 
these extremely dead associates of ours in 
that affair are now preserving about us. I am 
sure you agree?’ 

That is a specimen of the Major at his 
worst — ‘Catto, my friend,’ and then making 
a fool of a thing with a lot of long words. It 
was on the tip of my tongue to tell him to 
speak for himself — that I had no cause to 
fear what the dead could say, whatever might 
be the case with him. But it would have been 
a poor-like thing to do. The Almighty knows 
I am no judge (and I doubt if there’s any but 
Him could be) of what was right and what 
was wrong in the matter we were speaking 
about. So I just said, ‘Mebbe aye and mebbe 
no,’ to his question, and left him. 
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Rightly speaking this story begins as far 
back as 1907. I’d had about twelve years in 
the Force then and had just been promoted 
detective-sergeant. One morning in July I 
was in the detective officers’ room writ- 
ing up some notes when Kilgour, the Chief 
Constable’s orderly, put in his head at the 
door and said I was wanted. As I followed 
up the stairs I asked if he knew what it 
was. 

‘There’s a man in wi’ him that telephoned 
from the Grand. He wouldna’ gi’e any name, 
but when I tell’t the Chief I could see he was 
expeckit.’ 

When I went in, Major Baird (that had 
been appointed Chief Constable when old 
Captain Burnett died five years before) was 
sitting forward at his desk speaking very 
quiet-like to a stranger in the armchair. As I 
closed the door he stopped and both of them 
turned round. ‘This is Sergeant Catto,’ he 
said. The other nodded; he passed no remark, 
but looked, and better looked, as we say here- 
about. 

"As I’ve just told you,’ Major Baird went 
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on, ‘I think he’s the most suitable man I’ve 
got. He’s i 

‘No doubt, no doubt,’ the stranger smiled 
up at me. Then he rose and stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece, and I took my turn 
and had a good look at him. 

He was what we call a ‘wyss-like’ man, well 
set-up and neat in his dress, with a fine head 
and quick-moving eyes behind gold spectacles 
that had pale greeny-grey glasses in them, 
the match of which I had never seen before, 
nor have I since; at first glance he was more 
like a young professor at the University than 
anything I could call to mind at the moment. 
But there was something else about him; it 
was easy for a man of my training to tell by 
his spryness and the set of his shoulders when 
he stood up that he had been drilled, and I 
had a glimpse of his handkerchief show- 
ing below his cuff as he gave a twist to 
his moustache. So it was no great surprise 
when the Chief said, ‘Catto, this is Captain 
Tryon of the Intelligence Department in 
London. He wants some special work done, 
and I’ve told him that I am going to put you 
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in charge of it here.’ He turned, ‘Shall I ex- 
plain?’ 

The officer nodded, with another of his 
smiles. 

It was a longish story, and at first I could 
make little enough of it. It is queer to look 
back and remember how ignorant we all were 
(us in the police as well as other folk) of things 
that were to cause so much talk in years to 
come. But when I began to get the sense of 
what Major Baird was saying, I was real in- 
terested. It’s not for me to crack myself up, 
but there were plenty others that had come 
to recognise long before then that I was a 
born detective — the proof being that directly 
I had served my time as a constable on the 
beat I was transferred to the C.I.D. at the 
head office; and it was common talk in the 
Force that the promotion I| had just got was 
far overdue, considering the cases I’d had 
through my hands and my success in them. 
So when the Chief came to the point and [ 
made out that this work I was selected for was 
a branch of what story-books call the Secret 
Service, I was all ears. 
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There wasn’t much in the duties, so far as I 
could tell; just making lists of aliens — espe- 
cially Germans and Austrians — in our area, 
finding out what we could about their busi- 
nesses and so on, and keeping such check on 
their movements as was possible in those days. 
But it was work with a grand name anyway: 
‘Counter-espionage,’ Major Baird called it, 
giving a Frenchy twist to the words that | 
could never get my tongue round. The main 
thing seemed to be that it was part of a 
scheme being organised through the police 
all over the country — a kind of preparation, 
as near as I could gather — and that we were 
to be ready to act at any time on instructions 
from this Captain Tryon. As to what the 
nature of these orders might be nothing was 
said; but the Chief handed me a slip of buff 
paper with a word written on it. ‘I shall give 
instructions to Mr. Mackinnon’ (the Deputy 
Chief Constable), ‘that if any telegram or 
other communication signed with that word 
comes in my absence it is to be passed straight 
to you for necessary action. This’ — he 
tapped a sheet on his blotter — ‘is a code 
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which may be employed for such messages. I 
shall show you how to work it later on, and 
where it will be kept. What you have to 
understand, Catto’ — he stared up at me — 
‘is the necessity for silence. Not a word must 
be said in this building or out of it about this 
officer or your new duties. Under no circum- 
stances whatever. If you hear Captain 
Tryon’s name mentioned — which isn’t likely 
— or come across that word anywhere’ — he 
touched the buff slip — ‘or see this combina- 
tion of letters and a number’— passing me 
another paper — ‘you are to show no sign of 
recognising them. The sheet in your hand 
has on it the official designation and address 
of Captain Tryon’s Department. You will re- 
member that no one here except myself and 
you will be aware of what these represent?’ 
I nodded and said, ‘Yes, sir.’ I was real 
pleased. It seemed to me a lot of fash and 
mystery to make considering the little there 
was to do so far as concerned us, but the 
Captain with his yellow glasses had an air 
about him that made you feel there was mebbe 
more in the business than it suited him to say. 
II 
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Besides I couldn’t help smiling in to myself 
when I thought of the rage Mackinnon — an 
ill-trickit Highland buddie that I could never 
get on with — would be in when he found out 
there was a job that I was working at direct 
with the Chief and over his head. 

As things turned out he had little cause to 
complain on that score. All that came from 
the Department for a year or so after Captain 
Tryon’s visit were letters once in a while ask- 
ing us to do this or find out the other; and I 
soon noticed that although they were aye 
written more friendly-like than anything of 
the kind I was familiar with — ‘semi-official,’ 
the Chief called them — there was never a 
hint of what was behind them. Even when, 
as happened a couple of times before the war, 
one of the Captain’s officers came to see 
Major Baird and spent the day over my lists 
and notes and going round the hotels or down 
to the docks, it wasn’t me anyway that was 
much the wiser, when I saw him off in the 
London train, as to the why or wherefore of 
his visit, or what it was all leading to. And 
although the Chief didn’t let on the fact, I 
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could see he was about as much in the dark as 
I was. 

But the visits told me one thing. Mum 
as these young gentlemen were, it was clear 
enough that they knew their job. Where their 
information came from I have no knowledge 
of to this day, but the facts they had up their 
sleeves about some folk in our area that I had 
scarcely heard tell of gave me plenty to think 
on. And, as time went by and we had to take 
action of one kind or another on instructions 
from their Department, all I can say is that, 
to judge by the faces of the gentry concerned, 
it looked as though the Captain had pounced 
to some purpose. 

So when the war came, although I was as 
staggered as the rest of the world, I was able 
to keep my head better than most — in the 
Force or elsewhere — when all the outcry 
about spies and signalling and the like began. 
And it was a good thing, considering my posi- 
tion, that I was. Even at this time of day few 
people have an idea of the work and stramash 
the police all over the country had to face 
those first months. I am not concerned with 
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that now, and I will only say that what with 
mobilisation business, interning our enemy 
aliens, getting sheafs of new regulations every 
post from London that, whether you under- 
stood them or not, had to be learnt by heart 
and acted on, rearranging all our duties to 
make up for reservist constables that went to 
the army, and starting enquiries of every kind 
for the naval and military authorities — all on 
top of our ordinary work, and more ‘drunks’ 
than has ever been seen hereabout (and 
that’s something to say) — we had enough 
to do without being deeved every hour of the 
day and half the night with reports of lights, 
wireless up chimneys, folk talking German, 
or taking photographs, or looking out to sea, 
or counting soldiers in the trains, or chalking 
marks on walls — and the Lord knows what. 

I got the bulk of all that to deal with, as 
was natural enough; and if it hadn’t of 
been for the army people at the barracks I 
wouldn’t have known if I was standing on my 
head or my heels. But the Colonel of the regi- 
ment there was made what they called Com- 
petent Military Authority, and one of his 
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staff — a young architect in the town that 
was a militia captain—used to come over, or 
I went to him, every day; and all these ‘Intel- 
ligence matters,’ as they were called, we did 
together. Of course compared to men like 
Captain Tryon or his officers he was just an 
amateur, but he had plenty of sense and knew 
the army ropes, so, between us, we managed 
well enough. 

The letters and messages from the Depart- 
ment in London, though, I had orders from 
the Chief to keep to myself. They were much 
the same as before—enquiring after strangers, 
mostly foreign commercials, that had passed 
through our area, or were expected; and, for 
all their number, aye as civil and pleasant as 
you please — and closer than ever, if that was 
possible. 

But it wasn’t long before [ got the sight I 
had been waiting on of what they had been 
+ preparing for all those years. I was interro- 
gating a Dutchman one morning about the 
end of August, a traveller in cigars, that had 
come to the office to register. He had arrived 
from Inverness and had been ‘signalled’ (as 
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we learnt to call it) by the police there as ‘un- 
satisfactory. I didn’t like the look of him 
myself — he was pouring with sweat all the 
time he was answering; but I had found no- 
thing to act on. Then, just as I was thinking 
to have another look through his boxes, Kil- 
gour brought me a cypher telegram that the 
Chief had decoded upstairs; to be on the safe 
side I asked the man where he got the rings he 
was wearing (it’s an old trick with us), and 
when he lifted his wrists I snapped the hand- 
cuffs on him. He and I left for London that 
night, and a week later I went up to give 
evidence at the Special Court; and that was 
the end of him; he was shot in the Tower of 
London next morning. 

Two other trips of the kind I had about 
aliens that had registered with us and been 
arrested in the north, and they finished the 
same way. 


It will mebbe look as though I am taking a 
long while to get to my story; but, thinking it 
over, it seems to me that unless I began the 
way [ have, it would be like Hamlet without the 
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Prince of Denmark, as the proverb goes. For 
there is one thing certain, and that is: except 
for Colonel Tryon (he had run up in rank by 
the time I am writing of) and his Department, 
the House of Dree case, as I have to tell it, 
would never have happened, and some things 
in the war might have turned out different 
from what they did. 

But having explained this the quicker I get 
on from one to the other the better, although 
I'l] take leave to add that it means skipping a 
chapter in history. For the manner in which 
yon studious-looking officer and the two or 
three he had with him bamboozled the great 
German Secret Service year after year before 
the war and then, in a matter of forty-eight 
hours after hostilities began, smashed the 
whole spy organisation in this country for 
good and all, would make a deal more interest- 
ing reading, in my humble opinion, than much 
of the stuff that has been written about those 
days. But this is not the place, nor am [| the 
person, to fill gaps in history books. And un- 
less I am greatly mistaken the general public, 
as it is called, will never know what it owed to 
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those gentlemen. From the one glimpse I had 
of their Chief it was easy to see that he wasn’t 
a man to blow his own trumpet, and, for all 
I’ve heard to the contrary, it doesn’t appear 
as though anyone had done it for him; which, 
I wouldn’t be surprised, is mebbe just as he 
would wish. 


CHAPTER II 


THE first sight I got of Major Elphinstone was 
one day in May, 1915, when I was in with the 
Chief getting letters signed. Major Baird told 
me to wait, as he was expecting someone from 
the War Office that had telephoned from the 
hotel and was due any minute. While he was 
speaking a knock came at the door and Kil- 
gour showed in an officer wearing one of those 
uniforms with red at the collar that, for the 
first months of the war, I was always taking 
for a general’s. He was a tall man between 
thirty or forty, mebbe, with a twisted-up light 
moustache and a single glass in his eye. It 
would be just waste of words to say more of 
his appearance that morning; in the years we 
worked together I never saw him looking like 
yon again except at the few times, when, for 
reasons best known to himself, he dressed up 
and put on his red hat. 

Later on I found out that his manner, too, like 
the rest of him, went with his clothes. That 
first time with the Chief he was the staff officer 
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all over — very precise and pleasant, and not 
a sign of the nonsense he used to carry on 
with when he and I got what you might call 
friendly — nor of another side of him, either, 
that some might find less to their taste. 

It seemed he had been sent up to take 
charge of counter-espionage work in the north 
and was to be stationed at Edinburgh. 
Whether he was connected with the army 
headquarters there or not, I didn’t rightly 
make out, for I never sawthe letter he brought 
to the Chief; but it was easy to tell that he was 
up to his business. Things that had been in 
the back of my mind for months — all these 
foreign sailors being allowed to land and 
stravaig about; letters that would be the 
better of a look at before they were delivered 
to some I knew of; commercials and other folk 
at the hotels and boarding-houses that we 
hadn’t the staff to supervise properly — all 
that, it seemed, he was to take in hand, to- 
gether with codrdinating police information 
right through the country and linking it up 
with the naval people and Aliens Officers at 
the ports and so on. He was in the room the 
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best part of an hour and there was nothing 
concerning ‘Intelligence’ matters that him 
and the Chief hadn’t a word about. Then, 
just as he was getting up to go, he let fall 
(what I had learned enough to know was the 
thing that counted) that he would be working 
direct with Colonel Tryon’s Department. 
The way he kept this up his sleeve to the last 
and other things I had noticed in him set me 
thinking that with all his talk and explana- 
tions, when it came to the point, he was as 
close as the best of them: and at the end of it, 
when I was showing him to the door, he gave 
a wink at me as he was passing that I could 
make neither head nor tail of at the time, but 
from what I know of him now I daresay it was 
just relieving his feelings after all that gab. 
Before he left it was arranged with the Chief 
that I was to act as a kind of special assistant 
to him in our area; and from then on [ knew I 
was in for a busy day or two when I heard his 
voice at the telephone. Sometimes he would 
ring up from Edinburgh or elsewhere — for 
he was aye on the move all over the country — 
and mebbe once or twice a month he would 
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come to the hotel; but you never knew when 
he might be down on you, or how long he 
would stay; and woe betide me if everything 
wasn’t up-to-date and his questions ready to 
be answered. Plenty of the work, of course, 
was just what I had been at since war began, 
but I’ll say this for him: whether it was things 
he called ‘eye-wash’ (and I soon saw he 
thought a lot we did was just that), or whether 
it was some affair that we would be up nights 
on end over, it all went with a bang; and once 
you had got into his ways he was a grand man 
to work with. 

As may be imagined, considering the period 
and the nature of our duties, we had some 
queer cases through our hands in the next 
year or so; but there’s none of them has to do 
with this story, and it’s high time that I got 
to the House of Dree. 


Well, one afternoon in August, 1916, I was 
sitting on my stool in the detective officers’ 
room and, just as I was thinking it was near a 
month since I had last seen or heard of the 
Major, I was called to the telephone. When I 
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asked who it was, the voice at the other end 
said, ‘Catto, arise and shine,’ and I knew it 
was him and his daft-like way of saying he was 
wanting me in a hurry. 

When I got to the hotel, he was in his room 
leaning on the writing-table, biting his pen 
over a sheet of paper lying before him. He 
didn’t look up as I closed the door, but jerked 
with his head at a chair, so I sat down and 
waited. 

I remember looking him over and thinking 
— as I had done many times before — that it 
would take a sharp officer to tell at a glance 
that the Major Elphinstone in the grand uni- 
form who had paid that first visit to the Chief 
was in the room with him. It wasn’t only that 
he was in civilian clothes, an old grey suit and 
a soft collar, nor that he had left off his single 
eyeglass and was wearing a pair of rusty steel 
spectacles I’d have thought twice before going 
out of the house with — the man had a dif- 
ferent air altogether. It would mebbe be 
going too far to call him unkempt, but the 
sleekit look was out of his hair and _ his 
moustache straggled over his mouth in a man- 
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ner the very opposite of his way of wearing it 
when he was in uniform. The Major aye 
looked a gentleman, of course, but anyone 
seeing him that afternoon in the hotel would 
mebbe take him for a writer, or a school in- 
spector, or just any kind of professional man 
in not too big a way; but the last guess you’d 
be apt to make would be an officer; and I’m 
much mistaken if that wasn’t all he was after. 
He would have laughed if you made out he 
was trying to disguise himself (from what I 
picked up about his life he had done plenty of 
the real thing in that line), but, speaking in 
general, the less anybody was likely to con- 
nect him with army work of any kind, and 
with his branch in particular, the better he 
would be pleased. There was one thing about 
him, though, that a man of my training 
wouldn’t pass in a crowd once he’d had a good 
sight of them behind his spectacles: he had 
queer-like eyes — the palest-coloured I have 
come across, and the more he was feeling 
about anything the lighter they seemed to 
get; there were two or three occasions in the 
years we worked together when the only thing 
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in the world they minded me of was a big 
pike’s on the swoop. 

He had his back to me from where I was 
sitting, so I couldn’t see them then, but from 
the way he was tapping his teeth with his pen 
I could tell he was put out, more than was 
usual with him, over something. 

‘Catto,’ he said without turning, ‘are you 
familiar with the works of John Webster?’ 

I said I wasn’t. 

“That’s a pity. He had a genius for crimes 
of violence that should appeal to any right- 
minded police officer. One of his characters, 
speaking of somebody who had annoyed him, 
remarks, “I’ll make Italian cutworks in his 
guts.” That expresses exactly what I’d like 
to do to the man who writes this sort of thing.’ 
He handed me the paper he had been reading. 

It was a sheet the like of which I had seen 
often enough among his files. Printed at the 
top was a group of letters and a number with 
the word ‘Secret’ in large red characters 
stamped across them, and below was typed: 


Egon Wilhelm Brandt. Age 43. Naturalised 
American subject. Born Stralsund, Pomerania. 
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Assist. Professor of Biology, Wade University, 
Mass., U.S.A. Unmarried. 

Educated Frankfort. Military service in Artil- 
lery. Went to United States to take post-graduate 
course at Harvard University. Appointed Assist. 
Instructor in Science School following year. Pre- 
sent appointment 1905. Dr. of Science; authority 
and writer on marine species. Is travelling to 
U.K. to investigate herring culture in connection 
with Food Supply Committee. High creden- 
tials from scientific bodies and Government at 
Washington. Will arrive Glasgow about 24th 
August. 

Is known to be strongly pro-German. Intimate 
with Professor Rothenburg of Harvard. Has 
visited Count Bernstoff in New York and Wash- 
ington. Should be carefully watched. 


Pinned to this were two slips of buff paper 
written over with green ink. 


My pear E. [they began] 

This is all we know of this fellow, but we don’t 
like him. He sounds like one of the new push. If 
he’s making for that Herring Research School or 
whatever it is you’ve got up there, watch out. 
It’s about the worst area he could be in, from our 
point of view, doing that sort of job. But for 
goodness’ sake don’t put us in a hole! He’s got 
any amount of backing on the other side and the 
Food people here say they know all about him. 
America may come in any time, and a row with 
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them over this chap is the last thing we can risk. 
Look out for that whatever you do. Good luck! 
Yours 


Fal ob 


P.S. D. has just been in. He’s in a sweat about 
‘Station X.’ He says somebody has been talking. 
He’s heard about this fellow and hates him like 
poison. If Brandt looks like going anywhere near 
the Station, stop him. But for Heaven’s sake re- 
member the other thing — we can’t do anything 
officially without the clearest proofs. 


When I had read all this twice, I looked 
over at the Major. He was by the window, 
his hands in his pockets, staring out. I folded 
the papers and got up from my chair. 

‘That'll be Drumdon?’ I said. 

The Major turned round and I thought 
mebbe he was going to fly out at me, but he 
just nodded and went back to watching a 
train puffing about below. 

This Drumdon was a thorn in all our flesh. 
The Lord knows we had plenty to keep an eye 
on in our area — the special steamer service 
from Russia, a nest of Q boats, an air station 
and explosive factories and so on. But that 
was a place it was more than your life was 
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worth, as the saying is, to speak of or hint at 
to anybody; and the higher the rank of him 
you were in the company of, the wiser you 
would be in keeping clear of the mention of it. 
When the General commanding the Coast 
Defences — or even the Commander-in-Chief 
himself — came our way, the one spot you 
could be sure that would never be referred to 
— far less inspected — would be it; and if the 
name cropped up between the Chief and me 
in the way of ordinary work he would look out 
of onewindowand I outoftheother. Eventhe 
Major, when he had to speak of the matter, 
said his say in a word or two and there was an 
end toit. If ever a nod was as good as a wink, 
it was the case with anything to do with 
Drumdon. Even at this time of day all I can 
write of what went on there is that, to the 
best of my knowledge, there was another 
place of the kind on an island up north and 
that, together, they made up a secret which 
the navy people set greater store by than any 
other in the country. 

Ordinary folk just took for granted it was 
one of the wireless stations that were scattered 
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along the coast — for though I’d heard enough 
to guess it was nothing of the sort, that was 
all it seemed like. As a matter of fact, there 
wasn’t many that would be in the way of 
noticing it, for it was situated about five miles 
north of the town off the main road, near the 
sea. It was in a hollow among the sandhills, 
too, and unless a passer-by got the idea to 
climb the dyke and set off a mile or more 
across the bents in that direction, he would 
see nothing of the huts that made up the sta- 
tion itself, but only the three aérials standing 
out against the sky. And, in those war days, 
there were few travellers by that road. It led 
to a neuk of the county that was little visited 
by strangers at any time; a bare, windy tract 
with farms of poor land set far apart, and a 
village or two with a dreich-like kirk and 
manse staring over the fields, and little else. 
The only gentleman’s property in the district 
was the House of Dree, a big gaunt place that 
stood on rising ground at the edge of the links 
surrounded by thickets of stunted trees all 
bent and shaved by the northeast wind. It 
had a fine view over the sea, but a more de- 
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serted-like spot for a mansion I never saw; 
there was a great, bare terrace of stone in 
front and nothing beyond but the hills of 
whins and sand rising and falling to the shore, 
and not a sound but the drum of the sea and 
the squawking of the gulls. 

‘Well,’ said I (with Drumdon still in my 
head), ‘there’s one comfort — he’ll have little 
excuse to dander out that way. Yon stretch 
of beach has never a buddie on it from one 
year’s end to another, except a fisherman or 
two at the netting season.’ 

The Major went back to his table. ‘Asa 
rival to Margate he might find the shore of 
Dree disappointing,’ he said, ‘I agree. But if 
you'll look again you will see that his hobby 
doesn’t happen to be nigger minstrels and 
brass bands, but marine species. It won’t be 
difficult for him to make out that a study of 
the Scotch whelk in its native puddles is a 
natural extension of his researches. Besides 
it might interest the Food Committee; I ex- 
pect you eat them yourself.’ 

“Not me, sir,’ I said. ‘And ——’ 

‘Well, there it is,’ he interrupted, holding 
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out his hand for the papers. ‘And if the 
people in London are correct and this chap is 
one of the new lot, we are for it all right.’ 
“What might they be, sir, if I may ask?’ 
‘Oh, I forgot I hadn’t seen you lately.’ The 
Major sat down and lit a cigarette. ‘Well, if 
one could regard it dispassionately I suppose 
their appearance on the scene is something of 
a compliment to the likes of us, Catto. It 
seems from reports our people get from the 
Fatherland that the faked-passport merchant 
with invisible ink in his toothpaste has been 
found wanting; or perhaps the supply has 
dried up. Like other people these days he 
may be suffering from cold feet. Trips round 
the British seaports that invariably end up in 
the Tower of London may be all right from a 
sight-seeing point of view, but the news seems 
to have got about that they are bad for the 
health in the long run. So Steinhauer’s * 
tourist bureaus at Barcelona, Lausanne, and 
Amsterdam and so on are finding themselves 
short of applicants. They’ve been annoyed at 
discovering, too, that after issuing round-trip 
t The reputed head of the German Secret Service. 
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tickets, so to speak, for once-popular routes 
like the North of Scotland, their emissaries 
have formed the habit of lingering in Soho or 
Bloomsbury and sending home accounts of 
their travels in the Highlands which turn out 
to be as unconvincing as the Inverness Hotel 
stationery they are written on. You’ve got 
onto the fact, of course, that the only thing 
the German Secret Service cares a hang about 
in this part of the world is naval information?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Well, as all the fleet bases are here in the 
north, an enemy-agent who develops an anti- 
pathy to visiting Scotland is about as much 
use to his employers as our friend Professor 
Brandt would be to marine research if he 
elected to spend his time in the Sahara. ‘That 
being so the Potsdam crowd have practically 
washed out the common or garden spy, so far 
as we are concerned, and are trying to get 
hold of a different stamp of person altogether. 
They are making an appeal on patriotic 
grounds to brother Bosches who left home long 
enough ago and have prospered sufficiently 
in the country of their adoption to be more or 
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less prominently identified with its interests, 
but whose hearts are known to have remained 
in the Fatherland, asking them to take on the 
job. On the face of it, it sounds an uninviting 
proposition, but, to do them justice, some of 
these altruists seem to have responded to the 
call. One of the reasons I haven’t been here 
for the past month is a devil of a time I’ve had 
over a chap who turned up at Dundee the 
other day. He was one of the biggest timber 
men in the States with connections all over the 
Allied countries. His business here was abso- 
lutely bona-fide; and it was only on going 
through his papers, as a matter of form, that I 
happened to see a note he had overlooked in 
his engagement book of an appointment at a 
New York hotel, which put me on the track 
that he mightn’t be exactly a desirable visitor 
for the East Coast of Scotland just now. 
There was the deuce to pay with Washington 
about him, but they couldn’t get away from 
the number of that particular hotel suite — 
which we knew that they knew was an annex 
of the Intelligence Branch of the German 
Embassy; so that did him in. But unless I’m 
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much mistaken he was a mere nothing to this 
Professor from Massachusetts. You’ve heard 
of the New England conscience, haven’t you?’ 

‘No, sir,’ I said. 

“Well, any emotion an Aberdonian is sup- 
posed to feel for the proverbial sixpence is a 
trifle compared to the passion a citizen of 
Massachusetts cherishes for doing unpleasant 
things that he thinks are his duty. That point 
of view grafted on to a Prussian Artillery 
Doctor of Science who finds himself in the 
vicinity of Drumdon these days is likely to 
lead to disagreeable results. Whether they 
are going to be for us or for him needs some 
thinking out.’ The Major pulled the papers 
to him again and began turning them over. 

I did a bit of thinking myself while I was 
watching him. It seemed to me we were in a 
fine fix this time — the Department in Lon- 
don as much as any of us. All yon ‘for good- 
ness’ sake watch out’ for this, and ‘for God’s 
sake look out’ for the other, showed that well 
enough; and to my mind that’s not the style 
for headquarters to write to an officer on the 
spot in. There’s not a Chief Constable in the 
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country would have sent a letter like was on 
those buff slips; and I had been real put out 
on the Major’s account when I read them. 
But police ways are not military ways, thank 
the Lord; and I could see that, angered as he 
had been when I| came in, he was giving no 
further heed to a fashion of doing things that 
would have taken the wind clean out of my 
sails if I had been in his place. I had come to 
know Major Elphinstone pretty well; and the 
thing I had noticed most about him was the 
manner he had of acting back just as he was 
acted to. If you were above-board and con- 
siderate with him, you couldn’t have a nicer 
man to deal with, but if you tried to put him 
in the cart, as he expressed it, slash-bang! he 
would whip up and drive over the top of you 
without another thought. If I had been his 
Chief I wouldn’t have run the risk of having 
a letter such as that sent to him, for if he got 
it into his head that those who should have 
backed him up in a difficulty were leaving him 
to make the best of it and take the conse- 
quences (and I’d seen the like happen more 
than once), he would just go straight off in 
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his own way and there was no telling what he 
mightn’t do. 

And this had all the signs of a case in point. 
If it was true that news had leaked out about 
Drumdon, and that this American Professor 
was just a kind of super-German spy, it was 
easy to see the danger his coming here would 
placeusin. And the facts seemed clear enough. 
Who it might stand for I was never told and 
never wanted to hear, but I couldn’t help 
picking up enough to know that the initial 
mentioned in the postscript to these buff slips 
carried all before it in the British Secret Serv- 
ice, naval and military, the world over; and 
that even Colonel Tryon’s Department ques- 
tioned nothing which came from that source. 

All of a sudden the Major shuffled the 
papers together and yawned. ‘It’s no good, 
Catto,’ he said, ‘I can’t see any way out now. 
We'll have to wait until he arrives. I’ll go 
over to Drumdon this evening and have a 
look round.’ 

“When is he due, sir?’ I asked. 

“To-morrow. I’ve just heard from Glas- 
gow; he’s leaving by the morning train.’ 
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‘I suppose you'll be seeing him?’ 

The Major took a turn up and down the 
room. ‘No,’ he said after a minute. ‘And 
you'd better keep clear of him too in the mean- 
time. Let him register with the police in the 
ordinary way. Tell Baxter’ (the Aliens Officer 
at headquarters) ‘not to bother him with too 
many questions. There’s no use letting him 
think we’re interested in him. Of course the 
circumstance that he was born in Germany is 
bound to come out, but he’ll have letters from 
Washington and the Food people to explain 
all that; if I remember Baxter aright he would 
register old Hindenburg himself without a 
tremor, if his documents were in order. I'll 
tell you what, though: you be here in the 
lounge when the train comes in. We may as 
well see his arrival.’ He gave another gape — 
the man was aye overworked and tired fleeing 
about the country — and set himself down 
again at his table. ‘As a matter of fact the 
simplest way out would be to cut the rope when 
he comes up in the lift from the station. I feel 
in my bones it would save both him and us a 
lot of trouble.’ 
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I gave a laugh. ‘That’ll be all right, sir,’ I 
said, reaching for my hat. ‘We'll just do the 
best we can.’ 

The Major was taking some files out of his 
despatch case. ‘For a native of these parts 
your knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
English idiom is exceptional, Catto,’ he said. 
~ ‘So I don’t need to point out that doing the 
best one can may, in certain situations, mean 
doing one’s worst.’ He looked up at me and 
his eyes went light the way I’ve told of. ‘I’ve 
seen what those green-ink artists in London 
haven’t’ — he shoved the buff slips with his 
elbow — ‘and that’s the German High Seas 
Fleet putting out to fight. If Professor Brandt 
is coming here to help it on its way — and I 
may as well tell you that is what fooling with 
Drumdon amounts to — he’d better look out! 
Washington or no Washington, [ll stop him, 
if it means sending him to feed his own 
herrings.’ 


CHAPTER III 


THE next afternoon found me at the hotel 
twenty minutes or so before the Glasgow train 
was due in. The Major was there already 
sitting in the lounge reading a novel; he 
nodded to me to take a chair by him, and went 
on with his story. After a minute or two I 
walked over to have a word with the volunteer 
registration officer who was at his table by 
the station lift. These gentlemen were part of 
one of Major Elphinstone’s ‘schemes,’ as he 
called them. They were mostly elderly men 
in the town — bankers, lawyers, and the like, 
that wanted to do their bit in the war; and the 
idea was that a new arrival at the hotel, in- 
stead of just handing the form he had to fill in 
under the Aliens Act across the counter to the 
reception clerk, was required to step up to 
their table, answer any questions they thought 
proper to ask, and complete the paper under 
their eyes. In the ordinary way it was all over 
in a jiffy; but if there was aught about a 
stranger or his replies that was any way out 
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of the usual — along certain lines that were 
laid down — the registration officer had or- 
ders to make a note of him in the book he 
kept for the detective on duty at the hotel. 
How far the Major relied on all this in con- 
nection with his work I never knew; but he 
was very strict about it — not only in our area 
but elsewhere—and there’s no doubt it gave 
foreigners and others the feeling that they 
were under observation, and mebbe was one 
of the reasons why the gentry he had been 
telling me of the day before liked better stay- 
ing in London than taking a jaunt up our 
way. 

That afternoon there was nothing special 
in the book, and I was just going back to my 
chair when the revolving door that led from 
the street at the other end of the lounge 
was pushed round and two men came in, fol- 
lowed by the hotel porter carrying their bag- 
gage. 

Many’s the time I’ve wondered since what 
it was made me stop and stare the way I did. 
They were a queer-like pair, to be sure; but to 
stand glowering in a public place full of people 
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at the first buddies that take my notice is no 
habit of mine — nor of any detective officer’s 
worth his snuff. 

They were both tall and thin beyond or- 
dinary and rigged out like for the mid of 
winter more than summer, with greatcoats 
and shawls round their heads that left little 
but the whites of their eyes showing. They 
hung together a moment by the door; then 
one of them stepped out with a quick-like 
movement that had a kind of stiffness in it 
too, unwrapping his things as he walked. It 
was only when they got near the counter that 
I saw that the two of them had faces as old as 
the hills; and that the second, for all his grand 
white beard and moustache, was a blacka- 
moor. 

Just then I noticed the Major strolling up 
to me. He was looking in their direction too. 
‘Funny old birds,’ he said, ‘do you happen to 
know who they are?’ 

‘T’ll find out, sir,’ said I. 

He nodded, with one of his yawns, and 
opening his book again leaned against a pillar 
by the registration table. 
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I had a word with the girl at the desk, and 
went back. ‘It’s Mr. Menteith of Dree,’ I 
told him; ‘he wrote for rooms last week.’ 

The Major slipped his book under his arm 
and glanced over to the bureau. Miss Robb, 
the clerk, was pointing across the lounge and 
telling them to go and fill up their forms. Old 
Mr. Menteith seemed to be hard of hearing 
and it was easy to see, too, he couldn’t make 
out what was wanted of him. Finally Miss 
Robb came through from behind the counter 
and led the way across. Just as they were 
reaching the table, Mr. Menteith looked over 
his shoulder and beckoned up his servant (for 
that’s what the girl had said the other one 
was), but the Indian lagged back, and I 
noticed a swift-like movement he made with 
his hand. Menteith shook his head and faced 
round again. He was all smiles and bows now, 
and from seeming upset and, you might say 
suspicious, had put on a great air of being 
quite at his ease, listening with his hand at his 
ear to the registration officer and answering 
as affable and prompt as you would wish. He 
signed his paper, then whipped round in the 
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spry way you couldn’t but notice in a man of 
his years and nodded at the servant to take 
his place. I was watching him and, though it 
was as quick as a flash, I caught a sight of his 
fingers put over his mouth. The black man 
gave him a look and moved forward at once; 
and at that moment the Major’s book fell on 
the floor behind me with a crash. As we both 
bent to pick it up, he whispered, 

“Come over here.’ 

We walked across to the cloakroom. 

‘Did you see anything — or didn’t you?’ 
I had known Major Elphinstone in plenty of 
moods, but the voice he asked yon in was new 
altogether to me; and I could make nothing 
of his look. But I answered fast enough. 

“They were making signs.’ 

He poked his head into the cloakroom. 
‘Come in here,’ he said. ‘Now’ (there was 
nobody there), “do them — imitate them.’ 

‘The black man did something like this,’ I 
passed my hand along my chin from the 
throat outwards. 

The Major nodded. ‘And Menteith —— ?’ 


‘Oh, him,’ I said, ‘I saw him well enough. 
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This —’ And I put my right palm over my 
mouth and drew it downwards. 

The Major closed his eyes a minute. If 
ever a man looked petrified, as the saying is, 
he did. You might have thought from his 
face that he had seen a bogle out there in the 
lounge; and what made it the more like yon 
was that it wasn’t just surprise — he’d had 
some kind of a shake too. Asking questions of 
your superior is no habit of ours in the Force, 
but the words were out of me before I knew it, 

“What’s come over you, sir?’ 

“Come over me?’ He was staring past my 
shoulder. 

‘Aye. Is it thae two 

He gripped my elbow, “Hold on a moment,’ 
he said, ‘I’m thinking.’ He stood twitching 
his moustache, his eyes bent on the floor. 
Then he jerked up his face and gave my arma 
jog. ‘Look here, Catto — you'll have to wait. 
I’m awfully sorry, I can’t explain now. The 
whole thing is so > He let go of me and 
put his hand to his head. ‘Oh, hang it all, it’s 
incredible! Besides, I may still be wrong... 
is Watson the manager in?’ 
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“Aye, he was crossing the hall a minute 

ago.’ 
‘Nip off and find him, like a good chap. 
Tell him from me to change Menteith’s room; 
to put him into No. 37. Go on — before his 
things are taken up.’ 

It was my turn now to be dumbfounded. 
*37, sir?’ I cried; ‘what would ye be wanting 
that auld man in there for? If it was the 
Professor 

‘Go on!’ The Major gave a tug at my 
sleeve, ‘it’s all right. I haven’t forgotten the 
Professor. I’m off to look for him now.’ He 
stepped through the door; as he was starting 
to cross the hall he looked at me over his 
shoulder, ‘I'll tell you one thing, though.’ He 
showed his teeth all of a sudden in a kind of 
erin. 

‘What?’ I asked. 

‘Unless I’ve suddenly gone crazy, as the 
thrill in this performance he has fallen flat! 
Compared to these two who have just arrived 
on the scene, it looks as though he will be like 
Mary’s little lamb.’ 

‘What’ll they be, then?’ 
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‘God knows!’ He gave me a queer glance. 
‘Hyenas,’ he said, and waved me off. 

The Glasgow train was in and the lounge 
full of people. I bumped into two or three, for 
the plain truth is I wasn’t noticing where I 
was going. I’m not a man that’s easy to 
fluster, but I was fair bewildered by the 
Major’s manner and talk, and far more by his 
telling me to have Menteith of Dree put in 
yon place. Not to make a long affair of it, 
No. 37 was a bedroom in the hotel that those 
who knew the trick could see into from the 
outside — or rather from a cupboard next 
door. About a year before we'd had a deal of 
trouble over a Russian colonel that landed at 
the docks and had turned out to be an enemy- 
agent of some kind; and, to keep an eye on 
him, the Major got one of our sergeants, by 
the name of Soutar, who had come to us from 
the Royal Engineers, to alter a ventilator up 
near the roof of his room so that anyone 
standing on a dresser that was fixed against 
the wall of the cupboard next door could slip 
out a bit of wood and look down into the bed- 
room through a wee wire screen that was part 
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of the original fitting. Since then the keek- 
hole had come in handy in one or two of our 
cases, but it goes without saying that the 
Major used it only when he was after one 
thing — and that was a German spy. 

So it’s small wonder I felt clean out of my 
depths. For whatever was wrong with that 
old man and his servant — and Ill go so far 
as admit that the pair had an unchancy air 
about them that stuck in my head —I was 
morally certain it had nought to do with 
espionage. And, what’s more, the Major 
knew it. None was better aware than I that 
he had matters he kept to himself, but it was 
never his way to make a mystery about them; 
and clear it was to me, knowing him as I did, 
that those signs between Menteith and the 
blackamoor had come to him out of the blue, 
as you might say. It was just guessing, of 
course — though in my job that counts for 
more than some would think — but I had the 
feeling all the time I was watching him in the 
cloakroom that he had been minded of things 
that were worlds away, or I’m much mistaken, 
from the war and our work altogether. The 
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word he used for these two would have put 
that in my head forbye anything else; he had 
plenty names for the gentry we were on the 
lookout for, but ‘hyenas’ wasn’t one of them. 

I found Mr. Watson in his private office. 
It was easy seeing he was astonished when I 
gave him the message, but he was a decent 
man that knew how to hold his tongue and 
had a great respect for the authorities, so 
he went off without ado to see about the 
matter. 

When I got back to the lounge the Major 
was by the pillar again. He gave me a look, 
and I knew that a man who had just finished 
at the registration table and was bending over 
his luggage must be the American Professor. 
When he straightened up and moved off to 
the stairs, I had a good peep at him. He was 
a burly fellow in a tight-fitting dark suit 
without a waistcoat and wearing big rim- 
less spectacles; his face was clean-shaved and 
blotchy about the forehead, with fair hair cut 
short like a brush that showed a lot of pimples 
on the scalp. He had a dour mouth with no 
lips showing to speak of and a thick nose, but 
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his eyes behind his specs were large and blue, 
and gave him a fine kind of look. He walked 
with his shoulders set back and like a man 
that has a position in the world. 

As he disappeared round the first bend of 
the stairs, the Major said, ‘That’s that,’ and 
stared down at his feet. Just as I was thinking 
to ask if he had any more orders, Watson the 
manager came over to us. 

‘I’ve changed Mr. Menteith to 37, Major,’ 
he said, lowering his voice. 

‘Oh.’ 

“Aye. He’s come to see the doctor, he says.’ 

The Major looked up. ‘Is he ill?’ 

“Weel, I wouldna’ say that. He’s having a 
lie down now, but there’s no’ much wrong with 
him from his looks, considering his years.’ 

‘How old is he?’ 

‘I wouldna’ like to say, but he must be 
getting on. He’ll no’ see eighty again, any- 
way. It’ll be ten years and more since he was 
last here, and he was an auld man then.’ 

“He seems pretty active for that.’ 

“Aye. He pechs on the stairs now, but he’s 
wonderful a’ ither ways. I was by him in the 
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room when he was sorting his things, and his 
hands are as quick as a laddie’s.’ 

I had my eyes on Major Elphinstone and, 
at the last words, I’ll swear he went whitish 
under his tan; deed, I thought for the mo- 
ment he would cry out something, but he 
pulled up. ‘You say he’s lying down?’ he 
asked after a while, fidgeting with his book. 

“Aye. He ordered a bit dinner in his room 
and a fire.’ 

‘A fire * the Major stood stock still — 
‘in this weather?’ 

“Weel, I was surprised too, but he made out 
he would be feeling chilly later on. “Old 
bones, Mr. Watson,” he said, joking-like. 
I’ve heard tell that he lived in foreign parts 
afore he came to Dree; mebbe that’ll have to 
do with it.’ 

***Later on’? When did he order it for?’ 

‘Half-past nine.’ 

To look at the Major you would fancy he 
was thinking for dear life; and it came over 
me again that he was delving to root things 
out from the back of his mind. All of a sud- 
den he glanced down at his wrist watch. 
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“Thank you, Watson,’ he said; as the man- 
ager moved off he took my arm. 

‘Catto, listen: Pll need you with me for the 
next day or two. Is there anyone you can 
put on to Brandt?’ 

I thought a minute. ‘It'll be a whole-time 
job, sir?’ 

‘I’m not sure yet. He'll be at the Research 
School most of the day, but it may mean 
night work — early mornings and evenings 
certainly.’ 

‘Tl put McFarlane on it.’ 

‘Right. Never mind about to-night. If 
he’s up to any mischief he’ll want to look 
around him in daylight first. Now, the other 
thing: you’ve a station out Dree way?’ 

‘Aye, at Inverdree village.’ 

“Who’s in charge?’ 

‘A sergeant they call Keddie.’ 

He looked at the time again. ‘How long 
will it take us getting there? I’ve never been 
at the village.’ 

“Mebbe twenty-five minutes in the car — 
allowing for traffic getting out of the town.’ 

‘Right. You can arrange by telephone 
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about McFarlane? He’s to start duty here at 
5.30 to-morrow morning. Tell him to see me 
in my room at 9.15 this evening for instruc- 
tions. Then ring up Inverdree and say we are 
coming out right away — Sergeant Keddie to 
meet us there.’ As I was going he gave me 
a joking look that was more like his usual 
than any I’d seen from him that afternoon. 
“You’re not superstitious, are you, Catto?’ 

‘I’ve never thought.’ 

“Well, I am. If I weren’t, and if a reputa- 
tion for sanity was of no further use to me, it 
would be the Procurator Fiscal t that you and 
I would be off to instead of to Inverdree.’ 

‘Then it’ll be a police matter we’re after? 
I was thinking it was no war business that 
had to do with yon two.’ 

‘We’re going to find out. At present it 
looks more like a miracle. I tell you I’m 
superstitious.’ 

‘IT should have thought you’d enough on 
your hands without fashing about such 
things,’ said I, for I was out of temper with 


t The local representative of the Lord Advocate, who, 
under Scots Law, initiates all criminal prosecutions. 
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all this mystification and chopping and 
changing from one affair to another, which 
was the last way of doing that I was accus- 
tomed to from Major Elphinstone. 

“That’s as may be,’ he said. ‘I seem to 
remember their coming in handy now and 
then for the representatives of law and order. 
Asa good Presbyterian you'll be familiar with 
the story of Korah? I don’t mind admitting 
that quite a small-sized disturbance of the 
earth if it swallowed up our friend the Pro- 
fessor, for instance, would be much appre- 
ciated.’ He stopped and stared at the cigar- 
ette he was lighting; then, with a kind of a 
laugh, he threw away the match. ‘Well, we’ll 
see. Let’s get a move on. I[’ll be down when 
you finish telephoning.’ 


CHAPTER IV 


A QUARTER of an hour later we were free of 
the town and humming along the North 
Road. I was real glad to be out in the fresh 
air. It was a fine bright evening after a day 
of showers, and the fields were bonny with 
poppies on one side of us and the links with 
bluebells on the other, and the sea as quiet 
as a milldam beyond. Soon we were passing 
Drumdon and I had a look at the aérials 
standing up high out of the bents like an auld 
wife’s knitting needles. The Major had been 
driving beside me staring ahead, but he 
cocked his eye at them too, and as we topped 
a bit hill on the road and got a view of the 
House of Dree away over on our right across 
the links he slowed down and looked from one 
to the other. ‘How far would you say?’ he 
asked. 

“Two miles, mebbe — it’ll be less by the 
shore.’ 

He nodded and pushed on again. ‘Is 
Drumdon on the Dree property?’ 
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‘I’m no’ very sure,’ I said, ‘ Keddie will tell 
Us 

Just then we turned off the main road and 
a minute later pulled up in front of the 
police station. There’s nothing at Inverdree 
but the smithy, Mrs. Grant’s shop and post- 
office, the school-house, and half a dozen cot- 
tages with a row or two of potatoes grow- 
ing in front of them; a bare-like place, as are 
most of the villages in that part, just set down 
between the dykes of the road, with scarce a 
tree for miles and a wind blowing half the 
year that loosens the slates off the roofs. 

Sergeant Keddie was out on the step wait- 
ing on us, and, after a grand salute, led us 
in-by to his office. I knew little of him, but 
he had the name of being a quiet kind of a 
man that did his work. 

The Major went to the point at once. ‘Mr. 
Keddie,’ he said, when we had sat down, 
‘I’ve come to see you on a confidential mat- 
ter. Mr. Menteith of Dree and his native 
servant arrived at the Grand Hotel this 
afternoon. I want to know anything you can 
tell me about him.’ 
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Keddie looked out of the window and 
rubbed his chin. 

“Weel, Major,’ said he, ‘it’s no’ muckle I 
can tell ye. He’s an auld man that’s aye kept 
to himsel’, and since I’ve been here ——’ 

“How long is that?’ 

‘It'll be getting on for six years.’ 

see Gorn 

It soon turned out that the sergeant was 
right: there was little enough he had to report. 
“The Laird,’ as he aye called Menteith, lived 
all alone in the big House, except for the 
black man and a henwife kind of buddie that 
did the marketing; and never another soul, 
gentle or simple, entered the place from one 
year’s end to the next. And, what was more, 
Menteith never came out but for a drive in 
his gig to see Mr. Annandale, the factor, once 
or twice in a twelve-month. Save for meeting 
him by chance at such times the only sight 
Keddie had had of him was on his rounds 
crossing the links that way to the fishermen’s 
bothies at the river mouth. On fine days the 
Laird would be sitting on the great terrace 
before the house, happed up with shawls and 
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plaids and the Indian hovering about him. 
Word had got out that he wasn’t well, and 
during the last month Dr. Calder from 
Fraserton had been over a couple of times — 
the first visitor to darken the door of the 
House of Dree that any could remember. 

‘Has he no friends among the county 
people?’ asked the Major. 

“There’s no’ many gentry hereabout,’ an- 
swered Keddie, “and —weel, it was lang 
afore my time and [I wouldna’ wonder if it 
was just havers, but they say he got intil 
some kind o’ trouble soon after he came here.’ 

‘What sort of trouble?’ 

The sergeant hummed and hawed. ‘I’m 
no’ sure that I should be speaking of it, 
Major,’ he said. ‘It maun be near fifty years 
syne, and I mind auld Sergeant McRobbie 
that lived here after he retired telling me that 
there was niver anything offeecial against the 
Laird at the time, or after. It was just the 
clash of the county, as we say, that tacked 
his name to it.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘I canna ca’ to mind any particulars, but 
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it seems that a man was found deid by the 
cross-roads behind the Hoose and, rightly or 
wrongly, the talk was that the Laird and yon 
black man had a hand in it. There would be 
an enquiry at the time, of course, and the 
fac’ remains that the Fiscal took no action; 
it’s more than likely, to my thinking, it was 
just a set the folks about here had ta’en 
against him. I shouldna’ say it, mebbe, but 
the Laird’s half-black himsel’, ye ken.’ 

I gave a jump, for this was news to me; but 
the Major nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I noticed. 
Who was the stranger —the dead man, I 
mean?’ 

It seemed it was Keddie’s turn to stare. 
Deed, I’d clean forgot yon, sir — about him 
being a stranger. But now ye’ve minded me 
— he was some kind of Episcopalian minister 
from England that was staying at the Inn at 
Tilliedron for the fishing.’ 

‘I see.” The Major looked down at his toes. 
“You don’t happen to remember the circum- 
stances — the manner of his death?’ 

“Na, na,’ Keddie shook his head. ‘Ye’ve 
had all I ken, sir, and mebbe more. I wouldna’ 
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ha’ raked up yon auld clavers if ye hadna’ 
pressed me; for, as I’ve telt ye, it was niver a 
police matter. But yon’s the cause of him 
shutting himsel’ up — or so they say.’ 

‘Yes.. Major Elphinstone sat quiet a 
minute. ‘I don’t want to bother you more 
than I can help, Mr. Keddie — but, believe 
me, I have good reason: you’re sure that 
nothing of the kind has occurred since? Not 
necessarily connected with Mr. Menteith; 
but any — er — unexplained fatality — espe- 
cially to travellers — in this part?’ 

The sergeant gave a grunt. ‘That’s a gey 
large question to answer for fifty years in a 
district this size, sir. But I take yer meaning 
fine, and I’ll say this: The folk hereabout hae 
their ain ways and it’s no’ easy getting at 
their minds; but yon affair at the Dree cross- 
roads hasna’ been forgot. If there had been 
anither like it in this part — weel — the 
Laird wouldna’ be here now, nor the Hoose of 
Dree either.’ 

‘Is he unpopular otherwise?’ 

‘Ye canna’ say of a man that’s niver seen 
nor heard tell of that he’s unpopular or the 
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reverse. But to give him his due he’s a good 
landlord. I’ll warrant there’ll be some round 
here that'll have cause to wish “Auld 
Hornie,”’ as they ca’ him, back again when 
he’s gone, though they mebbe dinna’ think 
it the noo. And they say — them that’s had 
a word wi’ him — that ye wouldna’ want a 
pleasanter man to meet. Mr. Annandale or 
Dr. Calder will both tell you that.’ 

‘They like him, do they?’ 

‘Weel, that’s mebbe saying ower muckle, 
but’ — he shuffled the papers at his desk — 
‘there’s naething more I can tell ye, Major.’ 

‘The doctor has been to see him lately?’ 

‘Aye.’ Keddie got up from his chair; it was 
easy seeing he wanted to be left in peace. 
‘His heart’s no’ right. Dr. Calder was in here 
yesterday and telt me that when he heard the 
Laird was going to the toon he advised him 
to see a specialist. He’d just been at the 
Hoose seeing him off.’ The sergeant gave a 
laugh. ‘There was a fine to-do, it seems, 
getting him awa’. He hasna’ been a trip for 
years, and he was fussing like an auld wife 
over a’ his traps and packages. There was one 
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he wouldna’ let go of for anybody, and just 
as he was climbing the gig step the mare 
backed and he slippit and the paircel fell 
beneath the wheel. The doctor gathered it up 
— it had come half undone — and what d’ye 
think was inside? Ye’ll mind the twa of them 
were setting off for a stayin the Grand Hotel! 
I’d gie ye a hundred tries and I'll wager ye 
wouldna’ guess.’ 

Major Elphinstone got up too. ‘Thanks,’ 
he said, and his tone brought my eyes quick 
round on him. ‘I expect one would be 
enough.’ 

Keddie held open the door. ‘Weel, sir,’ 
said he, waiting to enjoy his joke, ‘what’ll it 
be then?’ 

The Major gave him a grim look. ‘You’ve 
seen a pick-axe, haven’t you?’ 

I thought the sergeant’s eyes would have 
popped clean out. ‘If that doesna beat a’!’ 
he cried. ‘Ye’ll hae been hearing from the 
doctor —?’ He turned sharp from one to the 
other of us. 

Major Elphinstone shook his head and held 
out his hand. Keddie was that taken aback 
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he scarce said good-bye, and we left him out 
on the road staring after us. 

We went back the same way, and not a 
word passed till we were opposite Drumdon. 
I’m a man that takes things as they come, 
but the afternoon had made it plain to me 
that we were in for something out of the usual 
altogether; and, what’s more, I didn’t like it. 
Anyone could tell that Keddie’s talk had gone 
some way to confirm the Major’s suspicions 
—if that was the name for them — about 
Menteith. But I had been right too: what- 
ever else all this clamjamfry of signs and 
blackamoors and pick-axes might mean, it 
wasn’t military intelligence—and that’s 
what the Major’s business was; nor, as far as 
I could see, was it police work either, which 
he had nothing in the world to do with. Yet 
here we were, just when all our wits were 
needed over Professor Brandt and Drumdon, 
stravaiging about the country after an affair 
that had no more connection with them, nor 
with the war at all, than the dead in their 
graves at Dree kirkyard! And that wasn’t 
all, nor what bothered me most: there was a 
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change in the Major. Without being what 
you would call a talker, he was a grand com- 
panion on a job and aye fond of his fun, no 
matter how ticklish the work we might have 
on hand. But since we had left the hotel he 
had sat by me as dumb as an image; and I 
could see, when I took a keek at him, it was 
just habit that was keeping us straight on the 
road, for his thoughts were miles away; and to 
judge by his face, no very pleasant ones either. 

When we came by Drumdon, though, he 
slowed up. ‘We may as well have a look 
round,’ he said. 

I held open the gate in the dyke and he 
turned down the cart road that led over the 
links. The summer evenings are long with 
us and it was still bright overhead, but dusk 
was falling among the dunes and an easterly 
haar met us from the sea like wisps of cold 
wool. For half a mile mebbe we scrunched 
over the bents between the sandhills, with 
the rabbits fleeing before us into their holes; 
and then round a corner at the end of a wee 
den, we saw the station with a light burning 
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Before we got to the gate in the wire fence, 
a voice shouted ‘Halt!’ and a soldier came 
down at us with his bayonet pointing. After 
a minute a non-com ran out and Major 
Elphinstone gave his name and a password; 
but still we weren’t let move; the corporal 
went over to the main building and brought 
to the door a little bald-headed man in 
civilian clothes. After a good look at us 
through a pair of ship’s glasses he waved his 
hand and called out, ‘Come away, Major, 
good-evening to you.’ 

Major Elphinstone got out, leaving me in 
the car, and the two of them disappeared 
inside. 

Only once before had I been as near the 
place; and, truth to tell, there was little 
enough to see. As I have said, it lay in a kind 
of cup with the sandhills high around. Except 
for the centre building that had the aérials 
standing up from a concrete platform behind 
it, and was a two-storeyed affair of brick, the 
huts were of the usual army pattern; and 
even as close as from where I was looking 
there was nought to tell that it wasn’t just a 
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wireless station like any other. Although they 
were so strict about folks coming near, there 
was no extra guard; indeed, when the Major 
had recommended strengthening it some 
time before, his proposal was turned down by 
the Naval Director of Intelligence on the 
ground that anything of the kind might 
attract undue attention. So quiet was the 
place kept that those in charge of it seemed 
afraid even of the troops getting an inkling of 
its importance; much as a man that had a 
gold knob to his street door might take his 
chance and trust that everybody — the police 
included — would think it was brass. 

They had chosen a good spot for their pur- 
pose, anyway. Sitting there in the gloaming 
with the mist seiping over the bents and the 
wind crying away up among the wires it 
seemed an eerie kind of place to me, and grand 
for those that wanted to be left to themselves. 

Presently Major Elphinstone and the other 
came out and paced up and down by the 
fence. They were deep in talk and as they 
turned my way I heard the words, ‘naval 
engagement... any time now...’ repeated 
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by the civilian. After some more I couldn’t 
catch, they shook hands. As the car was 
moving off the wee man kept his hold of the 
door and walked beside us a step or two. 
‘Remember, it’s you I have to rely on, 
Major,’ he said. He was close enough for me 
to see that he looked a tough, resolute cus- 
tomer that had an air about him, for all his 
lack of inches; but voices tell more sometimes 
than faces — or words either; and there were 
nerves in his. As we drove away I felt glad it 
was him and not me that had to bide at 
Drumdon with its secrets. 

We finished our drive as we began, in 
silence. When we stopped at the hotel, the 
Major said, ‘Come in a moment in case any- 
thing has turned up.’ 

There was a sheaf of messages and tele- 
grams waiting him in his room. After looking 
them through he sat tapping his teeth a 
minute. ‘Catto,’ he said, ‘we’re rather up 
against things. There’s a period of ‘“‘Special 
Vigilance” ordered for all troops on the East 
Coast. I expected as much from what I heard 
at Drumdon. It’s probably a false alarm — 
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we've had them often enough before — but, 
so far as I’m concerned’ — he pointed at the 
papers beside him — ‘there’s a good deal of 
work sticking out. I’ll have to stand by at 
the telephone for the next hour or two.’ 

pisee, sir, said I. 

He moved in his chair and glanced at his 
watch. ‘I say, it’s time we had something to 
eat — both of us. Could you be back at nine- 
thirty?’ 

I took longer than my usual to answer that. 
The mention of the hour had brought my 
mind sharp back to the bedroom with the spy- 
hole — for that was the time old Mr. Men- 
teith had ordered the fire the Major had made 
such a talk about when Watson spoke of it; 
and from his manner and what he had just 
said about being kept at the telephone I could 
guess fine what was coming. It goes without 
saying that Major Elphinstone had the first 
call on my services at any time; and discipline 
apart, there was no man I liked better to help. 
But this business he was fleeing back to again 
had something in it that went clean against 
my instinct —I can put it no other way — 
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both as a police officer and his assistant; and 
it was as much on his account as my own that 
I answered, | 

‘Aye, sir—if you’re sure you’re needing 
me.’ 

He looked right in my eye. ‘You’re no 
fool, Catto,’ he said after a while. ‘There it is. 
As things are I can’t take myself off, even for 
half an hour. I may be wanted at any 
moment.’ 

‘You’re going on with this Dree affair 
then?’ 

He nodded. Before I could say more he put 
up his hand. ‘One moment. I know pretty 
well what you’re thinking. But—TI can’t 
help it. There simply isn’t time for the only 
sort of explanation that would be any use. 
Besides, to be quite frank, the part that 
matters I can’t explain — either now or — 
any time.’ His eyes lit up and he gave a little 
smash on the table with his palm. ‘Do as you 
like. I can’t ask you officially to help in this 
business — you’ve heard enough to know 
that.’ 

“You’re wanting No. 37 watched?’ 
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“Yes — this evening. There’s something 
I’ve got to be sure of.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ I said, ‘it’s no’ for me to refuse 
if ; 

He stopped me again. ‘It is. You can keep 
out of it absolutely. [’m not going to say I 
should do so if I were in your place, because I 
don’t know. I defy anyone to know what he 
ought to do in this affair.’ He rose and went 
to the window. ‘You thought I was playing 
the fool to-day when I talked about being 
superstitious. I was more or less chaffing, but 
I’ve done a lot of thinking since then. All I 
can say is that if Fate isn’t taking a hand in 
this, someone else is. Whether it’s God or the 
Devil is another question.’ He passed his 
hand over his head in a way he had when he 
was tired out. 

‘I’ve only one thing to ask, sir,’ I said. ‘Is 
It war work?’ 

‘The Dree affair?’ He turned and came 
over to me. ‘Catto, I said just now you were 
no fool. I think you know I meant a good 
deal more than that. You are an excellent 
officer, and, what’s more, you’ve taken my 
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measure pretty well in the last year or so. 
I’m perfectly aware of that. And in circum- 
stances when it must have been pretty diffi- 
cult for you — when you didn’t know what I 
might be up to—no one could have had a 
more loyal assistant. Well, you’ve got to 
trust me in this case too. I don’t know what 
is going to come of it — perhaps nothing. 
But Pll tell you this: ’'d deserve to be hanged 
for what’s been in my mind most of to-day if 
it hadn’t been for one thing and one only — 
and that’s the war. As I say, it may all fizzle 
out. The situation is so fantastic that no one 
but a fool would bank on it; and I don’t mind 
admitting that, war or no war, I may funk at 
the last minute. There are limits to what one 
can be expected to do — even in my sort of 
job! But you can take your oath on this: if 
events pan out as they may do, and I go on 
with this Dree affair, it will only be from the 
most ghastly sense of duty.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ said I. ‘Ill be back by nine- 
twenty sharp.’ 

He nodded and walked with me to the door. 
‘I may be at the telephone then; you’d better 
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go straight up. All I want is a report of 
exactly what happens after the fire is lit in 
No. 37. If it’s the sort of performance I am 
expecting you’ll understand none of it — I 
can tell you that right away; but try not to 
miss anything. I’ve forgotten a good deal...’ 
He stopped and tugged at his moustache. 
‘And it’s still just conceivable I may be on 
the wrong track. However’ —he put his 
hand on my shoulder — ‘we'll leave that 
aside for the moment. Never mind what they 
say. The thing to watch for is the pick-axe. 
You will know when they’ve finished by their 
wrapping it up and throwing some stuff into 
the fire. You can clear out then. The whole 
business oughtn’t to take more than twenty 
minutes or so.’ 

‘I suppose I’ll can tell when they begin — I 
mean with the part you’re wanting to know 
about?’ 

The Major gave a grin. ‘I expect that will 
be all right. When you feel a slight but un- 
mistakeable prickling sensation up the spine 
coupled with a rising of the hair on the scalp, 
you'll know that everything is going accord- 
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ing to plan! Good luck.’ He held out his 
hand. ‘Thanks awfully, Catto.’ 

‘Hoots, sir,’ said I, giving his fingers a 
shake and getting out of the door. 


CHAPTER V 


I pipn’t take long to my tea and it was just 
striking the quarter on the Town House when 
I got back to the Grand. I slipped through 
the lounge and up to the first landing. No. 37 
was at the end of the passage to the right, 
with the cupboard next to it. I had found out 
that 36, the room opposite, was empty, so I 
walked along there and opened the door with 
a master key. In case anybody had seen me 
from the other end I waited inside a minute 
or so, then took off my boots and looked out. 
There was no one the whole length of the 
passage, so I stepped across, turned the cup- 
board lock and was inside and the door closed 
and snecked in the time you could say Jack 
Robinson. It was pitch black in there and 
stuffy with the smell of clouts and mops. 
Before clicking on the light I waved my elec- 
tric torch up to the corner and made sure the 
panel of wood was in position over the venti- 
lator. Getting on the top shelf of the dresser 
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was a climb, but I knew the tricks of it and 
was up and had the light turned off with my 
toe from the switch by the door with scarce a 
sound. 

Watson aye kept his staff up to the mark, 
so I was depending on the servant coming to 
kindle the fire next door before I did any 
more. Sure enough I[ heard steps along the 
passage and a knock at No. 37. I waited till 
the girl had gone inside and then I drew out 
the panel and put it in my pocket. The centre 
globe was lit in the bedroom so I could see as 
clear as day through the wire mesh. But first 
I slipped on a pair of motor goggles that had 
black paper gummed over the glasses leaving 
just a wee circle in the middle of each to look 
out of; people that keek through holes should 
bear in mind that there’s nothing shows up 
like an eyeball if the light strikes on the white 
of it. Then I settled my face close and stared 
inside. 

Mr. Menteith was in the armchair by 
the fireplace. He had on a dressing-gown 
and a pair of queer turned-up red slippers. 
Crouched up like that with his scraggy throat 
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showing he looked ten years aged to what he 
had downstairs. But he was as perky and 
talkative as an old parrot. The girl was kneel- 
ing on the hearth by his feet working with the 
fire, that wouldn’t draw rightly; and all the 
time he kept chit-chatting away to her about 
the weather and the war news and soon. She 
had her face turned from him, of course, and 
suddenly, never ceasing his talk, he gripped 
the elbows of his chair with fingers that 
minded me of long claws, and leaned over her. 
Like all lassies nowadays she had her dress 
cut open at the neck, and being one of the red- 
headed sort her nape showed up fine and 
white; and I saw it was that he was glowering 
at. There’s no end to old men’s ways of going 
on, as every police officer knows, and mebbe 
it was the angle I was seeing from that gave 
his face a gey queer look; anyway, I was just 
thinking I might have to take a hand in the 
evening’s affairs that hadn’t been expected 
when a knock went at the door and the black 
servant’s turban, as they call it, came in 
below me. The fire had kindled by now and 
the girl got to her feet and left the room, with 
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Menteith bowing and smiling over the arm of 
his chair to the last. 

The moment the door closed I heard the 
key turn and the Indian moved into my view. 
He had on his greatcoat and slippers like his 
master’s at the end of the meagrest pair of 
bare old shins ever I’ve seen. But there was 
nothing doited about his ways. Menteith had 
shrunk back in the chair with his head bent 
on his breast; and the other, never heeding 
him, glided about the room as quiet and swift 
as a cat, opening valises and parcels and 
spreading things on the floor before the fire, 
for all the world as if the two of them were 
going to play at some bairn’s game. There 
were mebbe a half-dozen of wee brown bowls 
that he placed in a semi-circle, each filled with 
stuff he poured out of different paper packets 
and bottles from a carpet-bag; then came a 
brass tray and jug and basin; and in the 
middle he laid a white cloth with something 
inside that was heavy enough to give a bump 
on the carpet as he put it down, and beside it 
he placed a coconut like laddies shy for at the 
market booths. To finish up he brought out a 
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pair of candles in brass sticks and, lighting 
them, set one at each end of the dishes. Fora 
minute he stood staring down at the show 
they made with an air as severe as a kirk 
beadle’s; and then he turned back to the door; 
there was a click and the globe in the centre 
of the ceiling went out. 

The change was sudden enough to take my 
eyes a second or two to get accustomed; after 
giving them a rub beneath my goggles (it will 
be remembered I had to see through them and 
the wire screen), I made out his red slippers 
flitting into the candle-light; he stopped by 
the armchair and bending over touched his 
master on the shoulder. 

Very slowly, with a bit of help, Menteith got 
to his feet; the chair was pushed back, and he 
stood with his arms by his sides and his head 
down, between the fire and the things on the 
floor. Not a word had either of them said. 
The servant left him a moment and came 
back with a great white turban which he put 
on the other’s head; moving behind him he 
pulled the dressing-gown from his shoulders 
and threw it into a corner; then, stepping 
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back, slipped off his long coat and stood 
facing his master. 

Never have I seen the match of the figures 
those old men made in the flicker of the fire 
and the candles. It wasn’t just that the pair 
of them were stark naked except for wee 
cloths like white bathing drawers; but, one 
and the other, they were thin and mummified 
beyond all belief and seemed, with their high 
turbans, seven feet long at the least. It was 
Menteith that fair frightened me, for he was 
yellow like buried bones, with silver hair over 
his legs and chest that glinted in the lights on 
the floor. 

For a minute they bided still; then Men- 
teith folded his arms on his breast, tipped 
back his head with his eyes shut and let out 
a thin high yowl that, though there was no 
strength in it, gave me the grues, before I 
minded the Major’s words. Down they went 
on their hunkers, their bodies swaying back 
and forth in time with the gabble-gabble that 
was coming without a stop from Menteith, 
and every little while putting their palms 
together and raising them to their foreheads. 
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At some word repeated three times the black 
man undid the cloth lying between them. I 
was ready for yon; and, sure enough, it was 
the pick-axe. On the sight of it they sank 
flat with their heads to the floor and Men- 
teith’s voice changed to a kind of girning. 
Then the servant straightened up and, laying 
the axe on the brass tray, handed it to his 
master, who held it above the jug and then 
poured water over it into the basin. 

After that, with their bodies jinking in and 
out between the candles, it was beyond me to 
keep count of what happened, for their old 
fingers were as quick as a conjuror’s and it 
was easy seeing they were following some 
heathen mummery they had by heart. First 
and last all the wee bowls came into it, with 
bowing and mumbling, as stuff from each was 
poured on the pick-axe, ending up with dabs 
of what looked like red paint. 

The last was done in dead silence, then the 
Indian held the axe up, Menteith clambered 
to his feet and took it in his two hands looking 
solemn enough to mind me, in spite of myself, 
of a minister at a baptism, and the other 
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placed the coconut on the carpet before him. 
You wouldn’t see at a show a neater dunt 
than the old man gave, laying open the nut, 
as near as I could get a sight, in halves. Ina 
great hurry they bent over to look; then, with 
grunts and muttering that sounded like high 
delight from both, Menteith swung round to 
the fire and passed the axe backwards and 
forwards through the flame. At the same 
time the servant gathered up the bowls and 
emptied them into the grate. A fine splutter- 
ing and blazing rose from the different stuffs; 
and there they stood side by side like a pair 
of skeleton giants with their outlandish head- 
gear, staring down into the hearth, and the 
blue and green lights dancing up them. 
That was to be an end of it according to the 
Major; anyway, I’d had enough. Forbye the 
fact that I was stiff from neck to toe with 
stretching (for the ventilator hole was ower 
high for my comfort), and my eyes near out 
of my head peering in that light, I was in a 
muck sweat as if the De’il himself had been 
after me. There’s no accounting for the way 
things will take a man, and mebbe there are 
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some that in my place would just have been 
laughing, but all I have to say is that when I 
found myself downstairs I did what is flat 
against my rule when I’m on duty, I went 
straight to Watson’s office and had a glass of 
whiskey. 

When I opened the door of the Major’s 
room he was sitting at the telephone with the 
receiver to his ear. He gave me a nod and 
looked at his watch. ‘You’re out early,’ he 
said, ‘good show?’ 

meyer sir; said |. 

He put his hand over the instrument. 
‘I’m on to headquarters at Edinburgh. 
They are looking out some rot about signal- 
ling they want to read to me. Go on. [’ll 
stop you when they begin.’ 

I cut it as short as I could. Every now and 
then he said ‘Oh,’ or ‘Yes,’ or ‘What?’ into 
the machine, but I could see he was hearing 
all I told him. When I came to the cracking 
of the coconut he covered the mouthpiece 
again. ‘Are you sure that — about their 
seeming pleased?’ 

When I answered ‘Sure,’ a look clouded 
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over his face that, on the top of what I had 
just been through, was near giving me a turn 
coming from him — for there was a kind of 
horror in it; and he sat quiet awhile. Then he 
cleared his throat, ‘Right,’ he said. ‘Thanks 
awfully again. We'll meet to-morrow.’ He 
took his fingers off the mouthpiece and, jerk- 
ing his shoulders like he was pulling himself 
together, smiled up at me. ‘Night, night, 
come round as early as you can.’ He settled 
back in his seat and, lifting his feet on another 
chair, held the receiver to his ear. 

“No, old thing,’ he was saying into the 
instrument as I tiptoed to the door, ‘not you! 
I was bidding a fond good-night to the lovely 
“Signorina Bobina Catto, the Baton Queen.” 
Go on, buck up with your reading!’ 

I was real glad after all yon to hear him at 
his nonsense again. 


CHAPTER VI 


He was in another mood next morning. 
When I closed the door of his room behind 
me, he stared up from his writing and nodded 
at a chair near by without a word. He looked 
as if he had been up half the night, and the 
telephone was still dinging on and off all the 
time. After a minute he picked out a couple 
of papers from the heap beside him and 
handed them to me. 

The top one was dated from Rosyth the 
day before. 


My pear Major [it said] 

I tried to ring you up on the private line this 
morning. I expect you know there is a certain 
amount of liveliness here these days. The Ad- 
miral C.-in-C. is anxious about Station X. He has 
had word from the person whose name we don’t 
mention that something seems to have leaked out. 
It came in a roundabout way and that’s all we 
know. No doubt you have full information, and 
of course it is your pidgin entirely, but I thought 
I should just mention that if any attempt were 
made from the sea it would probably be by a 
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submarine carrying a howitzer — there’s deep 
water inshore at that point. 

For this purpose (it would be a case of nip and 
run, likely about dawn), they must have the 
range from a given point on the chart. There is 
reason to believe they haven’t got this so far. 
So I hope you won’t mind my giving you the tip 
what to watch out for — unless of course one of 
your protégés does the trick on land with a bomb, 
which Heaven forbid! 

When are you coming to lunch? There are one 
or two questions I want to go into with you, but 
it is a relief to us all that you are up North just 
now. Station X is the thing that matters — at 
this moment especially. 

Yours sincerely 
V. FarRHOLM 


P.S. You know that the installation at X (also 
at Y) was made ad hoc, and that no duplicates 
have been completed? Even if they had, it would 
require three weeks to tune them up on the spot. 
Anything could happen in that time, so we are in 
your hands! 

When I got to the end the Major glanced 
up. ‘That’s from the Flag-Commander,’ he 
said, and went back to his papers. 

The next one was from the Department in 
London, written in the green ink they all 
seemed to use there. 
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Dear ELpHINSTONE [it began] 

With reference to Professor Brandt, an assist- 
ant to the Military Attaché at the U.S. Embassy 
has just been in. As you are aware they are 
extremely helpful, but in this case they are taking 
a strong stand and make it clear that Washington 
is not disposed to accept our view about B. Let 
us know if we can help in any way, but you have 
all the information we possess so far; and, in any 
situation that may arise, although you must not 
feel tied in the least, it is important at this junc- 
ture to keep the above fact in view. 

Yours sincerely 
R. A. VALENTINE 


After I had read both I sat with the letters 
in my hand, thinking. Friendly as Major 
Elphinstone aye was in our official relations, 
it was not his way to give over documents 
like these for me to see. And, except for the 
bit about the submarine (which was outwith 
my province altogether), there was nothing 
new in them — they just seemed to me to 
sharp the point that had stuck out clear 
enough from yesterday’s communications 
about the Professor and Drumdon. And a 
bonny spike it was for the Major to be on! If 
he moved, ‘Complications,’ as they call them, 
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with America just when they were least 
wanted; if he sat still, things a good deal 
worse, mebbe, for the lads in the North Sea. 
There was no way out of it that I could think 
of. The one hope was that the folk at Wash- 
ington were right and that Brandt was bona- 
fide; or, if spy he was, that it was some of our 
other secrets he was after and not the place 
on the links. 

Just then the Major laid down his pen and 
leaned back. ‘These put the lid on pretty 
effectually,’ he said. ‘There’s only one more 
thing wanted. Has McFarlane taken over?’ 

‘Aye, sir, he was here on the tick this 
morning. I had a word with him as I came 
in.’ 

‘Well, we ought to know one way or an- 
other soon. As matters are turning out, if 
Brandt means business with Drumdon he 
may be expected to get a move on. Com- 
mander Fairholm’s letter makes that clear 
enough.’ 

‘He was at breakfast the now. I saw him 
through the glass door.’ 

The Major rose and began putting his 
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papers away. ‘Was Menteith about?’ he 
asked. 

‘Not that I saw.’ I got up too and went 
to the door. 

‘Catto’ — the Major took out a cigarette 
and lit it— ‘I wanted you to read these 
letters because you’ve more or less offered 
to see this business through even if ; 
He paused and tossed the match into the 
grate. 

‘That’s right, sir,’ I put in. 

“Right, we'll leave it there. But that being 
so, now that I’ve made up my mind to go 
ahead, I give you fair warning you may think 
I am mad, or a dashed sight worse, before it’s 
over — unless you know exactly what we are 
up against. In the ordinary way I don’t 
bother much what people think, but this 
is different. I take all responsibility — that 
goes without saying; but if you are going to 
lend a hand, it is only decent to give a hint 
of what may be sticking out. You asked 
yesterday when we started for Inverdee if it 
was war work. Well, it isn’t battle — I wish 
to God it were — but as things are going it 
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may be murder and sudden death before it’s 
finished.’ 

I looked over at him. ‘If you’ll take no 
offence, sir,’ said I, ‘you’re ower fond of 
quotations.’ 

The Major laughed. ‘I forgot the Book of 
Common Prayer isn’t of much account in 
these parts. All the same’ — the grim look 
came on his face again — ‘in this case it hap- 
pens to express exactly what I mean.’ 

“Well, sir, it had nought to say to my 
upbring anyway. And there’s no logic in 
yon, forbye all else. What’s a battle, or the 
war either, but sudden death, as you call it, 
and the other thing too — to judge by what 
happens nowadays? My brother in the 
Gordons was let die of gangrene in a German 
hospital after Mons, and them that was with 
him say if ever there was murder that was! 
Dinna’ fash yourself thinking about me. IJ’ll 
do my duty when it’s asked of me without 
giving a wheen nesty names to It.’ 

There’s plenty officers in Major Elphin- 
stone’s position that would have taken ex- 
ception to my speaking like yon; but he knew 
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fine I meant he could count on me for any- 
thing, without more gab or explanations. So 
he just gave me one of his smiles and opening 
the door put his hand on my arm and pushed 
me through before him. 

While we were going downstairs he tore 
the wrappers off a couple of American news- 
papers he was carrying. ‘See if Brandt is 
still at breakfast,’ he said when we reached 
the lounge. 

I took a look in the coffee-room and went 
back to him. ‘He’s just finishing, sir.’ 

The Major walked into the smoking-room 
and, after laying the papers open on the 
table, went over to the fireplace, making a 
long business of searching for a match and 
lighting another cigarette. Sure enough I 
heard a step behind me and Professor Brandt 
brushed by working a toothpick in his mouth. 
He had an ‘ Advertiser’ in his hand, but when 
he caught a sight of the American dailies he 
stopped and, picking one up, sat down and 
took out a cigar. Presently Major Elphin- 
stone came over to the table and fumbled 
a moment with the other. The Professor 
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looked up and, holding out the sheet he was 
reading, said, ‘I guess I’ve taken your paper, 
Sith 

He had a rough-sounding voice with a real 
Yankee twang to it, but his manner was 
gentleman-like. The Major had his back to 
me, but I made out he was begging the other 
to read away. Then, taking the paper that 
was left, he pulled up a chair near by. After 
a while he leaned over and pointing to a 
paragraph before him passed a remark. 
Brandt glanced round and answered; seeing 
the conversation started (which, it goes with- 
out saying, was what the Major had been 
after), I turned back into the lounge. 

The first person that met my gaze was 
Mr. Menteith of Dree. He was settled in a 
wicker chair near the reception desk watching 
the folk coming and going with his old eye 
as bright as a cockatoo’s and a smile that 
showed a wonderful set of yellow fangs for his 
years. In the morning light I could see the 
browny colour of his skin, all criss-crossed 
with wrinkles, but what with his wee pointed 
grey beard, hawky nose, and the genteel 
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black-and-white check suit he was wearing 
he looked more like some foreign Don, such 
as we see passing through in the shooting 
season, than a half-blackamoor. 

Thinking to take a leaf from the Major’s 
book I sat myself in a chair close-by. It 
wasn’t long till I had the feeling that he was 
going to speak to me; once or twice when [ 
glanced round I caught his eye turned my 
way with a sort of ingratiating look that went 
queerly with his grandee air. 

Suddenly he gave a little bow. ‘They are 
busy here,’ he said in the clipped, smooth 
voice I had noticed the day before. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘There’s plenty people 
about these days.’ 

‘I beg pardon?’ He dragged his chair 
nearer. “I am a little deaf.’ Curving his 
fingers behind his ear he bent towards me 
smiling with all his wrinkles. 

miiere\are a lot of folk travelling..q1 
made my words as clear as I could, for it 
was no wish of mine to start a shouting 
match. 

‘Ah.’ He thought a minute. ‘You’ — he 
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made me another wee bow — ‘you know this 
city well?’ 

‘I’ve lived here all my life.’ 

‘Sot’ He leaned back, and I thought per- 
haps he wanted to be left, for his eyes closed. 
But not a bit; when I looked again his face 
was an inch or two nearer. 

“I, too, am a native,’ he said, nodding and 
laughing quite confidential-like. ‘I live in the 
country — just outside, but it is long since 
my last visit to the town. As you will guess 
I am a very old man and it is better, in these 
times, for useless people to stay at home. But 
I have an excuse, for | have come to see my 
physician, Dr. Meldrum — you know him, 
perhaps?’ 

‘Oh, aye, Dr. Meldrum ts well kent here.’ 

“Yes. And now I shall stay a few days. It 
is a pleasant change in my lonely life to see 
people and enjoy a little conversation.’ He 
ducked his head again and snapped his eyes 
at me as if I were a grand find in the way of 
companions. 

It must be remembered that all the time I 
looked at him sitting opposite me, I was see- 
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ing jinking about between us, as you might 
say, the yowling naked old warlock of the 
evening before; and to tell the truth I didn’t 
hear half he said. But on he went nineteen- 
to-the-dozen, talking of the war and the 
harvest and the changes in the town since 
first he knew it and so forth. 

I thought mebbe he was going to try to get 
something out of me about myself, but no; 
after that first question he had none to ask 
and, before I noticed, I was listening and 
laughing at his jokes (which had little enough 
in them, to be sure), as if we were old friends 
together. 

But every man to his trade: when I am on 
duty I have aye a bit of my mind wondering; 
and after a while it came over me that all this 
palaivering and affability was clean beyond 
the ordinary, considering the circumstances. 
The only equal to it I could think on was one 
of the big-wigs at the Court of Session in- 
veigling a witness into a good conceit of him- 
self for some purpose of his own. I have 
watched plenty of that in my time and I’ll go 
bail there’s not an advocate in the Parlia- 
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ment House that for an innocent air and 
suavity and flattering could hold a candle to 
the Laird of Dree. Needless to say, although 
it was beyond me to guess what he could be 
after, it put me on my guard waiting for what 
was coming; so I was the more puzzled when 
all of a sudden he treated me to a salute like a 
lord and got on his legs. ‘Now I must keep 
my appointment’ — he put out his hand — 
‘a delightful talk, Mr. — er f 

“Catto lisaia: 

‘Ah, yes, an ancient name in this part. 
You have been more than kind, Mr. Catto, in 
giving your time to a deaf stranger; believe 
me I am most grateful. Good-bye, good- 
bye * He had my hand held round with 
fingers that were as thin and cold as a hen’s 
feet. ‘We shall meet again, I hope.’ 

Any word I had on my tongue was near 
nipped to a yell at the squeeze he gave me — 
for all the world as if that old scarecrow had 
been six feet and a half of steel wire. For the 
minute it put every thought from my head, 
and when [ had finished rubbing myself he 


was gone. 
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“Well? Been putting in a little practice, 
has he?’ I turned and saw Major Elphin- 
stone standing behind me, an odd kind of 
grin on his face. 

‘His fingers need none anyway,’ said I with 
a grunt. 

‘Hm. What was he speaking about?’ 

‘Just nothing. Claivering away like an 
auld wife. I’m thinking there was something 
behind it, though. He couldna’ have got the 
idea we were watching him?’ 

Major Elphinstone yawned and moved to- 
wards the street door. ‘I don’t expect so,’ he 
said, putting on his hat. 

‘Well, one thing I’m sure of, he wasna’ 
talking and buttering me up like yon for 
nothing. I’d like fine to know what he 
wanted.’ 

‘I’ve just told you.’ 

“Told me what, sir?’ 

‘What he wanted you for.’ The Major 
pulled open the swing door and gave me a 
mocking look. ‘To practise on,’ he said and 
slipped out. 


CHAPTER, VII 


I was busy all the forenoon at headquarters. 
There were some papers for the Chief Con- 
stable to see, and just before lunch-time I 
knocked at his door and opened it. To my 
surprise I found the Major with him; he was 
just leaving, and the Chief signed to me to 
come in. 

Major Baird was saying, ‘Well, [ll have 
a look, Elphinstone. My impression is that 
there is something here about the family. | 
took over from Raich, you know, who was 
Deputy when Burnett died — he’s dead him- 
self since — and I’m almost sure he showed 
me among a lot of old papers an envelope 
which he said Captain Burnett told him had 
been handed over by his predecessor Colonel 
Farquhar, away back in the seventies, with 
some rather cryptic message to the effect that 
it wasn’t to be opened unless the family be- 
came the subject of police enquiry. I didn’t 
pay much attention at the time of course — 
the document must have been in this office 
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half a century at least — but now that you 
mention it I’m pretty certain that was the 
name.’ 

“Was anything written on the envelope?’ 

‘Just ‘““Menteith of Dree’’ — I’m sure now 
it was that. I’ll have it looked out for you — 
it will be somewhere about.’ 

‘Thanks.’ The Major shook hands. ‘I’m 
sorry to bother you.’ 

‘Not a bit. If the thing still exists, I ought 
to know where it is. By the way, I suppose 
you ll want to open it?’ 

Major Elphinstone stared down at the 
carpet. ‘Almost certainly, I should think.’ 

‘I only ask because of the stipulation I 
spoke of. It must be a deuced old story now, 
but with a local family one doesn’t want 
to ; 

‘Rather not.’ The Major walked to the 
door. ‘I needn’t say that if it comes to that 
I shall rely entirely on your judgment. [| 
would tell you the facts — or rather my view 
of them — now, but they’ve got tied up in 
an odd way with some of my own work, and 
I don’t want to bore you ——’ 
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‘That’s all right’ — the Chief took hold 
of the handle —‘I understand perfectly. 
I'l] find the envelope and then you will let me 
know what you think fit, and we'll go into it 
together. If you want any help in the mean- 
time be sure to say so; but of course Catto 
will look after that.’ He turned to where I 
was waiting. 

The Major laughed. ‘Catto has his hands 
full looking after me! He nourishes the dark- 
est suspicions of my orthodoxy in this very 
case. When it comes to butting into police 
matters, he’s a much more formidable person 
to deal with than you are.’ 

The Chief smiled and went back to his 
table. As Major Elphinstone was passing 
me, he said, ‘The Commodore at Fraserton 
has telephoned for me, but [ll be back by six. 
Come then, will you?’ 

‘I'll be there, sir,’ said I, and closed the 
door behind him. 

Most of the afternoon I was kept at the 
telephone answering enquiries as to where he 
was (the Special Vigilance period was still 
on), and when I got to the hotel at the hour 
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mentioned he hadn’t returned; so I went to 
his room and had a read of the evening paper. 
It was near seven before he arrived, and 
I could see from his face something had 
happened. 

‘Do you want to be in the biggest row 
you ve ever been in in your life, Catto?’ he 
asked, looking round as he was hanging up 
his hat. 

INO. sit, said I. 

‘Well, you’re in it now!’ He tossed over 
the envelope. “I met the Drumdon car in 
George Street bringing that.’ 

Inside was a sheet of ruled paper written 
over in pencil. 

Dear Major [it said] 

Eleven-fifty this morning Sergeant Brander 
asked for me and said a small motor boat had 
been cruising about off-shore and he thought had 
dropped an anchor about half a mile out. I took 
my telescope up the sandhills behind. I recog- 
nised the launch, all right, it belongs to the Re- 
search School and has been past this way before. 
The fellow on board (he was alone) seemed to be 
O.K. — busy with some sort of patent dredge he 
had out. Just then the sun came out and I got a 


flash from something in his other hand. My glass 
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is a good one, as you know, and before he turned 
his back I caught a sight of what, from the way 
he was holding it, shape, etc., might just as well 
have been a prismatic compass as anything else! 
Once I’d got the idea I could see what he was 
after all right — although he made a show of 
running the dredge all the time. He took one 
bearing on Birse Lighthouse and another on 
Inverdree steeple — I could swear to these; the 
others I’m not sure about. 

There you are. I daresay, being in that launch, 
he’s all right and was on some scientific stunt, but 
tell him from me that if I catch him taking the 
range of this place again — for that’s what it 
amounts to— I'll put a bullet in him. I was 
through South Africa (marksman C.I.V.) and 
800 to 1000 1s my distance. You know me well 
enough to assure him I mean it! 

Yours sincerely 
R. ANDERTON 


When I got to the end I sat quiet a minute. 
Seldom in all my years’ service have I been so 
upset. The Major’s words earlier in the day, 
that something would happen before many 
hours were over, flashed to my mind. This 
was a bonny way for the news to come! I[ 
glanced back at the beginning. 

‘Aye,’ I said, ‘this’ll be police responsibility 
sure enough. Yon’s seven hours ago and | 
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haven’t had a word from McFarlane. But 
it’s no’ his fault. I telt him his duty was to 
see the Professor into the Research School 
and follow him when he came out. But I 
didn’t think of Brandt taking the launch 
from the private jetty. You get at it from a 
back-door, and there’s no way of seeing it 
from the road. He will have went back the 
way he came, and come out by the front 
door —and McFarlane never the wiser. 
This will be a bad business, I’m thinking.’ 

I took up my hat. ‘You’ll excuse me, sir, 
but you saw McFarlane yourself last evening; 
did you say anything to him about the 
launch?’ 

Major Elphinstone was by his table drum- 
ming on the blotter with his fingers. He 
didn’t seem to be listening; then he glanced 
my way, ‘No,’ he said. After a second or two 
he added, ‘It’s all right. I was only chaffing 
just now. I am responsible — this is just the 
sort of thing that was likely to happen.’ 

‘If you thought of it, sir, why ever did ye 
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no 


He put up his hand. ‘Hold on, Catto; we 
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haven’t much time. It has come sooner than 
I expected. Anyway’ — he began the tap- 
ping again— ‘we know where we are... 
Yes, by Jove!’ His face had a grey look and, 
but for his eyes, you would have said he was 
fair done up. 

We stood opposite each other for a minute 
or more like a pair of mutes. I don’t know 
how it was with him, but my thoughts were 
no very agreeable ones. Whatever he might 
say, or whatever way it turned out, we 
Police had been caught napping, and that’s a 
thing no responsible officer can thole — es- 
pecially as was the case here, when he is 
working with another Service. There was a 
‘clock in the room and what between its tick- 
tacking and the Major’s tune on the blotter 
I was near driven dementit and I daresay I 
fidgeted. 

He looked up. ‘Yes?’ 

I cleared my throat. ‘There’s one thing, 
anyway, sir; with what we know in other 
ways yon’s certain proof that the Depart- 
ment are right about Brandt. His Yankee 
friends canna’ support him after that. Com- 
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ing from where it does there’s no getting 
over Mr. Anderton’s letter.’ 

The Major still seemed only half listening. 
‘What?’ he said, but before I could repeat 
my words he stretched over and took the 
envelope. “Do think a moment, man! What 
do you suppose the naval people would say if 
I started handing this round? Surely you’ve 
realised by this time that we can’t even hint 
at the facts about Drumdon to anyone — 
least of all to a pack of neutrals!’ He placed 
the letter in his case. ‘No, things have got 
to take their course. There is no way out 
now. He looked at his watch. ‘I’m going 
to have a wash.’ 

As I went to the door he called, “I say, find 
out, will you, if Menteith is dining down- 
stairs?’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said I. 

It didn’t take me long to go down and up 
again. ‘Mr. Menteith is in the dining-room 
now, I said. ‘The waiter was just taking him 
in his fish.’ 

The Major had smartened himself up and 
was looking more like his ordinary. “Right-o,’ 
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he said, ‘thanks. He’s a bit deaf, isn’t he?’ 

‘Aye, but if you move your lips enough he’s 
real quick at the uptake. He’s a deep stick, 
yon.’ 

Major Elphinstone smiled. ‘That mightn’t 
convey much to a Sassenach, but I expect I 
know what you mean. I'll keep my wits 
about me.’ 

I stopped at the door. ‘I’m real sorry 
about this business, sir, I said, ‘mebbe 
McFarlane ——’ 

He looked up from filling his cigarette case. 
‘That’s all right, I tell you. Don’t worry 
about that. Now it has happened you can see 
for yourself that the sooner Brandt had a 
chance of showing his hand the better for us. 
With any luck we'll be able to get ahead now.’ 
He cameacrossthe room to me. ‘Youneedn’t 
think I haven’t realised the difficulties you — 
and McFarlane too— have been working 
under; nor that, to a certain extent, they are 
my fault. That can’t be helped; but I don’t 
mind telling you there are darned few officers 
who would put up with it all as you have 
done.’ 
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‘Hoots, sir,’ said J. ‘Will you be wanting 
me more to-night?’ 

“No, you'd better clear off and take it easy. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if we are in for a 
fairly tough time.’ 

“You’ve had a deal more on your hands 
than me,’ I said, ‘with all this Special Vigi- 
lance work on the top of everything else. 
Anybody could tell that from the looks 
of you. If you’re seeking something from 
Mr. Menteith to-night, could I no’ do it — 
him and me being friendly already, as you 
might say?’ 

The Major pointed into the passage. ‘Go 
on, Catto, get out!’ He gave a nervous sort 
of laugh. ‘You’re keeping me from my 
dinner.’ 

As I was putting on my hat he laid hold of 
my arm, ‘Take my tip and keep as clear of 
this business as you possibly can from now 
on. I’ve got to ask you to help —I must 
have somebody in case of accidents — but 
for goodness’ sake leave it at that, or you'll be 
sorry! This won’t be a nice affair to look 
back on.’ He gave me a push, ‘Good-night. 
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To-morrow at the usual time,’ and the door 
banged behind me. 

As things turned out I was kept, after all. 
When I got to the lounge the registration 
officer was waiting on me over some cases in 
his book, and I had to interview a Swede, that 
had just arrived from the steamer, in Mr. 
Watson’s office. Then Captain Smith, the 
Garrison Intelligence Officer, telephoned he 
was coming to speak about some matter at 
the Docks. 

It was past nine o’clock when I had fin- 
ished, and I went into the bar for a cup of 
cocoa. I had seen Major Elphinstone about 
half an hour before passing through the 
lounge from his dinner, but I kept out of his 
way. 

There was a glass door leading from the bar 
into the smoking-room. From my stool at 
the counter I had a view through; and the 
first thing I saw in yonder as I got on my seat 
was the Major and Mr. Menteith settled side 
by side in two armchairs. Needless to say, 
after all that had passed, it was no surprise to 
me to see that they had become acquainted, 
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and to tell the truth it was all I could do not 
to laugh out loud at the picture they made; 
for yon old fox was at his tricks again, smiling 
and beguiling and narrating in high feather. 
The Major seemed to be enjoying himself 
fine; but I could tell from his manner of 
moving his feet he had something on his mind 
and every now and then he glanced past his 
neighbour at a point out of my sight. After 
a while I tilted my stool and peered round: it 
was Brandt in another armchair reading a 
newspaper. 

As I watched, Major Elphinstone, nodding 
towards him, said a word to Menteith, who 
listened with a great show of his yellow teeth 
and jerked his head round to look. The 
Major leaned forward, ‘ Professor,’ he called 
— the waiter had left the glass door open a 
minute, letting me hear — ‘you are an au- 
thority on the ways of salmon, aren’t you?’ 

Brandt turned, still holding his paper up, so 
I couldn’t catch his reply. But Major EI- 
phinstone laughed and said, ‘No, no, we can’t 
believe that! My friend and I are having an 
argument about the nets at the mouth of his 
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river, and I’ve told him that you are the 
one person to advise him. Won’t you ‘ 
Half rising from his seat he made a motion 
inviting the other to join them. The Profes- 
sor seemed to hesitate a moment, then he 
dragged his chair forward — the Major jump- 
ing up to help; whereupon all three of them 
stood up together, while Brandt, clicking his 
heels, was introduced to the Laird of Dree, 
who fair surpassed himself in his bows and 
affability. 

Just as they were sitting down, McFarlane 
put his head into the bar and asked for me. 
He had come with his report for the day and, 
taken up though I was with what was going 
on in yonder, [’ll warrant I was ready for 
him! The Major had made little enough, to 
be sure, of the morning’s work at the Research 
School, but that’s not the style we have of 
doing things in the Force. So I hailed my 
man across the lounge to the cloakroom and 
gave him a hearing he’ll not have forgot in a 
hurry. 

It took some time, yon, and just as I was 
finishing Major Elphinstone passed the door 
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on his way upstairs. He didn’t notice us, and 
I was glad I was the one that had my head 
turned to him, for he had a look on his face 
that I wouldn’t have wished McFarlane — 
who was as sharp as a needle when he liked — 
to see. It set me thinking, anyway; and when 
I had sent the lad about his business I pushed 
open the door that led from the lounge into 
the smoking-room. 

The place was near empty and most of the 
lights turned down, for it was past closing 
hour. But the Laird and the Professor were 
still there. They had their chairs pulled up 
together and Menteith was leaning over purr- 
ing and smiling away in his demurest style, 
with Brandt listening and smoking a big 
cigar. There were a couple of tumblers on a 
little table before them, and, as I watched, 
the black servant came in from the bar carry- 
ing a tray with a grand silver flask and a 
carafe of water on it. At a nod from the Laird 
he handed the salver to Brandt; while the 
Professor was bending forward, pouring out 
his whiskey, the Indian flashed his eyes down 
at his master; and between Menteith and 
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him, and back again, signs passed. It was 
quicker even than in the lounge the afternoon 
before, and what they did I couldn’t detect; 
but when he had got his message the blacka- 
moor bared his teeth in a grin that gave mea 
qualm to see it across the room. Something 
in their look, leaning toward each other be- 
hind that man’s back, made me think of what 
it was the Major had called these two; as I 
was pulling the door shut the word came to 
me: hyenas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


It was a relief to me, on Major Elphinstone’s 
account, when he announced next morning 
that some time during the night the Special 
Vigilance order had been countermanded 
from the Military Headquarters at Edin- 
burgh. As he said, it gave us ‘time to turn 
round in.’ But it was to be no more than that 
seemingly, for ‘precautionary measures’ — 
he called them — were to be in force; and, so 
far as I could make out, the danger, whatever 
it might be, still was about. I asked no ques- 
tions, of course, but it was easy to guess, 
after what I had overheard Mr. Anderton 
say, that trouble in the North Sea was what 
they were waiting on. 

That brought my mind sharp back to 
Drumdon and the Professor, so I was not 
surprised when the Major, instead of bidding 
me sit down, said: ‘We’ve got our work cut 
out for us. It’s a case of preventing Brandt 
from getting those observations he took in 
the launch yesterday out of the country. I 
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expect he’s been told enough where he came 
from to know that code telegrams and invis- 
ible-ink letters will land him in the Tower 
before he knows where he is. He must have 
some other scheme up his sleeve. I’ve got 
the Senior Naval Officer to hold up all 
small craft — including the Research School 
launch, of course; and word has been sent 
to Craighead Air Station to look out for a 
possible seaplane. Immediately I received 
the Drumdon message last evening, I went 
to the barracks and asked Captain Smith to 
screw up the aliens supervision as tight as it 
will go; none of the crew from any foreign 
vessel, either here or at Fraserton, is to land 
on any pretext, except the captain on ship’s 
business and in charge of a detective. You 
go down to the docks now and see that these 
orders are being carried out. Telephone to 
Captain Smith and ask him, with my com- 
pliments, to meet you there and to give in- 
structions personally at the Permit Office 
that no passes to enter the dock area are to 
be given save to duly accredited persons. 
Any doubtful cases to be referred to me. 
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‘If Brandt applies for permission on his 
official work, he is to be told that all entry is 
suspended. Incidentally tell McFarlane, as 
you go out, that after yesterday’s perform- 
ance I expect him to pull up his socks; he will 
report to me this evening every minute of 
Brandt’s time outside this hotel and the 
Research School, and tell him to give the 
tip downstairs, and to the door-keeper at 
the School, that he is to be informed right 
away if any stranger calls to see our man.’ 
He gave me a nod, ‘That’s all for the pres- 
ent.’ 

I was away less than an hour, for I found 
everything going according to plan, as the 
military say. Major Elphinstone had a great 
way of getting people to pay attention when 
he set his mind to it, and I soon saw that 
Captain Smith and the officers at the docks 
were on the alert. 

When I got back and was crossing the 
lounge Mr. Watson came out of his room; on 
seeing me he beckoned. 

‘I thought mebbe the Major would like to 
know,’ he said, motioning me in and shutting 
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House of Dree at noon.’ 

I gave a whistle. ‘Is that so? When did 
you hear?’ 

‘This minute. He saw Dr. Meldrum yes- 
terday, and now he’s awa’ home. He’s taking 
a guest wi’ him for the week-end.’ 

“A guest?’ 

‘Aye, yon American Professor that arrived 
on Thursday. They’ve become great allies, 
it seems. Mr. Menteith was full of him to me 
the now. “‘We must all do what we can these 
days for our friends from the other side,” 
he said.’ Watson gave a grunt. ‘It’s little 
enough he’s done in that line, by all accounts, 
for many a year. What-like place Dree will 
be for a stranger I canna’ think; but mebbe it 
was the fishing that tempted the Professor. 
Anyway, he’s hiring one of our Fords to bring 
him over to his work, and says he may no’ be 
back before Wednesday. Weel, I just thought 
I would mention it to ye.’ 

I knew fine that Watson was looking 
queerly at me, and I daresay he had reason, 
but I didn’t heed. 
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It would mebbe be as far from the mark to 
say I was dumbfounded at his news as that I 
expected it. All the while he was speaking I 
had the feeling I could tell what was coming; 
there are plenty things in a man’s mind that 
he knows nothing of till they happen, and 
it’s likely enough I hadn’t been hearing the 
House of Dree and its folk dragged in every 
time Brandt’s name was mentioned during 
the past two days without getting bits of 
ideas in my head that were waiting ready to 
fly together when the moment came. But I 
was staggered for all that; and as I climbed 
the stairs to the Major’s room I was near 
resolving, discipline or no discipline, to 
ask straight out what all this was leading 
to. 

The funny thing was that it was the Pro- 
fessor I was concerned about that first mo- 
ment or two. Do what I would I couldn’t get 
the picture of him in the smoking-room last 
night with Menteith at one elbow and the 
black man at the other out of my head. Spy 
he might be and all the rest of it, and if it had 
been a matter of landing him in the Tower of 
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London to get his deserts I would be the first 
to give a help, and to say good riddance too. 
But those old men were no right company 
for any Christian, even a German one, to be 
alone with in that house on the links. Who or 
what they were was beyond me to fathom, 
but the sight I’d had when they thought no 
eye was watching made me sure of one thing: 
between them and all other folk I’ve come 
across — and that includes a bonny gallery 
of criminals — a gulf was set that would be 
ill to cross. 

When I got to Major Elphinstone’s room, 
though, there was no opportunity to air my 
feelings even if I’d had the mind to; for he 
wasn’t there. So, after dandering about a 
minute, I sat myself down; and I hadn’t been 
long thinking things over before I saw clear 
enough what had happened was no business 
of mine. If Brandt chose to strike up a 
friendship all of a sudden with the Laird of 
Dree, that was his affair; he looked like a 
chiel that could take care of himself, and no 
doubt he had good reason of his own for snap- 
ping at the chance of spending the week-end 
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within a stone’s throw, as you might say, of 
Drumdon. 

It was that that was in my thoughts when 
‘the door opened and Major Elphinstone 
came in. 

‘Everything all right?’ he asked as he sat 
down to his desk. 

I had clean forgot about what he had sent 
me out for, but I made short work of the two 
or three matters that had cropped up at the 
docks, and was beginning about Menteith 
when he pulled me up. 

‘One moment. Has Brandt been at the 
Permit Office?’ 

‘Not him. I had a message from McFar- 
lane when I came in. He went straight off to 
the Research School at his usual time, and 
he’s no’ been near the docks since, for they 
were to let me know. But he’ll be back here 
before twelve > And then I said my say 
and told him the news. 

If I had expected a commotion I would 
have been disappointed. He heard me out 
without a word; but I could tell from his look 
as he stared past me through the window that 
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if it wasn’t surprise he was feeling it was some- 
thing else. When I had finished he sat quiet 
awhile. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘until Wednesday, 
you say?’ 

‘Mr. Menteith didna’ seem to be sure, ac- 
cording to Watson.’ 

‘I expect Brandt isn’t either. That looks 
like one thing, anyway.’ 

‘What’s that, sir?’ 

‘What I expected — that he hasn’t got all 
he is after.” The Major turned to the view 
again. ‘There’s more at Drumdon than 
meets the eye.’ 

‘Well, whatever more he is looking for, 
sir,’ said I, ‘between you and the Laird he’s 
been given a grand chance to find it!’ 

There is no denying I was upset at the 
turn things were taking and the words were 
out before I minded that the Major knew 
nothing of my watching him and his party in 
the smoking-room the evening before. 

‘I!’ As he glanced my way his eyes lit up a 
shade or two lighter than ever I had seen 
them. 

I was real sorry I had let that cat out of the 
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bag; but I am not to be glowered down by 
anybody. So after a bit he looked back at 
the window. 

I gave my throat a clear. ‘The thing that 
beats me, sir, after all that Keddie told us, is 
what Mr. Menteith is wanting a stranger he’s 
never heard tell of till last night out at Dree 
for.’ 

The Major jumped to his feet. ‘For Heav- 
en’s sake, man, dry up! If you wish to know 
why Menteith has a passion for strangers, go 
and ask him! Go and ask Brandt what he’s 
up to here! Ring up Drumdon and ask what 
they are there for!’ 

I walked to the door. It would need more 
than that for me to take offence at Major 
Elphinstone. But the man was all on edge 
and it was plain he would be better left. I 
had never seen him like this before, which 
was proof enough it wasn’t only work and 
want of sleep that was wrong with him. 

As I turned the handle he looked round. 
‘I’m sorry, Catto. Wait a moment, I’m com- 
ing too.’ Taking up his hat and cane he gave 
me a smile, ‘I’m beginning to think that you 
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are what you call a “deep stick” yourself, 
my friend! But’ — he stopped by the door — 
‘remember what I[ said yesterday: keep out 
of this for all you’re worth! and, above all, 
don’t ask questions. The less you know the 
better for yourself. I’ve enough to do squar- 
ing my own conscience this morning without 
having yours on my mind.’ 

The feeling I had in Watson’s office an hour 
before came on me again — things linking 
up in my head: Keddie’s story, the Laird’s 
inveigling ways, the ill-looking paganism be- 
hind the locked door, and, more than all, 
the signs and looks of those old men across 
Brandt’s back last night. I was beginning to 
see something that the Major was mebbe 
right in saying was best left alone. So I 
nodded and followed him out. 

There was a turn in the stairs halfway be- 
tween each landing. As we came to the last, 
he stopped and put up his hand. Over his 
shoulder I saw Menteith and the black man 
crossing the lounge below. The servant was 
carrying an old cane valise in each hand and 
packages under his arms; his master stepped 
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ahead with a parcel in a white cloth tied 
up with string that I hadn’t forgot the look 
of. 

The Laird was in high mettle, cracking 
jokes with Polson the hotel porter and chat- 
ting away with Watson and Miss Robb. 
After a while he began glancing over his 
shoulder to the smoking-room; he was just 
setting off towards the door when it opened 
and Brandt came out, lighting a cigar. He 
nodded to Menteith, lifted his hat to Miss 
Robb and Watson, took his bag from Polson, 
and, giving a look round that just missed us 
on the landing, marched out after the others. 

“Yon’s a cool customer,’ I whispered. 

‘Hang him, yes!’ The Major tugged at his 
moustache. As he reached the bottom step 
I heard him mutter, ‘ Poor devil!’ 

I followed him out to his car. ‘I’m lunch- 
ing at the Barracks and shall be busy there 
all afternoon,’ he said. ‘Tell McFarlane to 
get his bicycle and be off to Dree.’ 

‘Will you be wanting someone to relieve 
him for the night yonder?’ I asked. ‘I can 
see the Chief about Weir going.’ 
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He started the engine. ‘Well, perhaps; I’ll 
have to think a bit.’ 

‘But i 

‘Never mind just now’ —he waved his 
hand — ‘J will let you know later. You’ll be 
at headquarters?’ 

‘Aye, up to nine or ten, if you’re no’ want- 
ing me here.’ 

‘Right, [’ll telephone,’ and he was off down 
the street. 


CHAPTER IX 


I HAD my dinner and went to the office. 
About three the Chief sent for me. He hada 
long blue envelope before him that he was 
dusting with his handkerchief. ‘Tell Major 
Elphinstone,’ he said, ‘that I’ve found the 
document I told him about. Perhaps he 
will be good enough to come and look at it 
here. If he is too busy I’ll send it to him by 
hand.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ I said, ‘PIl ask him.’ 

Then I had Mackinnon, the Deputy, 
plaguing me about some police enquiries I 
had been on when Major Elphinstone arrived, 
and it was near seven before I got to my 
lodgings. 

When I returned I found that the Major 
had been telephoning, so I rang up the hotel; 
after a minute his voice answered, ‘That you, 
Catto. Have you had anything to eat?’ 

‘I’ve had my tea.’ 

‘Good. Well, there’s further dissipation in 
store for you. We’re going on a moonlight 
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picnic. Ill be round about ten. I say —— 

‘Sir’? 

‘Bring a couple of jemmies, will you? And 
you may as well have your automatic along.’ 
He rang off. 

After my office work was cleared up, I re- 
charged my electric torch, had a look at my 
pistol, and picked out the other things he 
needed. It still wanted twenty minutes to 
the hour, so I dandered across the Market 
Square to see what like the weather was. 

It had been the warmest day of the sum- 
mer, with a lot of cloud about and a hot wind 
we sometimes get at that season. Rain had 
fallen earlier in the evening, a blatter of big 
drops and a grumble of thunder out of a wild 
sky, with the sunset flaring through on the 
wet roofs, and gusts shaking the town as if 
the Prince of the Power of the Air, as the 
Apostle calls him, was let loose on the top of 
us. Now the dark had come it was closer 
than ever one minute, while the next you 
would be lifted half off your feet with the 
wind; and overhead a full moon was fleeing 
in and out of the wrack at a rate that made a 
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man dizzy to look up at. I was pouring with 
perspiration, but I went in for my mackin- 
tosh. 

The Major drove up as I came out; he 
threw his coat on the back seat and I[ got in 
beside him. Nothing was said, but when he 
turned at the foot of Market Street into the 
North Road I knew well enough where we 
were bound. He was driving at a great pace 
and let off some language at a cart he had to 
slow up for that was beyond his usual. After 
a while he remarked, ‘Special Vigilance is on 
again.’ 

‘Aye?’ said I, ‘you were expecting that any 
time.’ 

‘I am expecting a dashed sight more before 
the night is over. We’re in for it now — this 
has forced my hand. I’ve got to see what is 
happening.’ 

“You’re meaning at Dree?’ 

He made no answer, but a minute later he 
leaned my way. ‘The snag is we know no- 
thing of the plan of the house. I rang up 
Annandale the agent, but he says he’s never 
been inside, and thinks any plans that exist 
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are kept at Dree. I spun him a yarn about a 
friend who is looking for a place round here 
after the war. He was very clear there would 
be nothing doing as long as Menteith was 
alive, but he mentioned incidentally that the 
old man may go off any minute.’ 

‘You wouldn’t think it to look at him.’ 

The Major pulled his hat closer on his head. 
‘I’m not so sure. That’s one of the things 
that is bothering me. Dr. Calder told An- 
nandale no later than yesterday that he’s got 
an aneurism, and it’s just a question of 
time — perhaps of hours. Any strain or 
exertion , 

The wind blew the rest away, and for the 
next minute or two I had enough to do keep- 
ing on my cap and getting my breath without 
fashing my head trying to fit in this news to 
the mixtry-maxtry of our business. We were 
flying along the open road with the gale roar- 
ing over the links from the sea catching us 
full on the side in blasts that near wrenched 
the wheel from the Major’s hands. What 
made his task the harder was that one mo- 
ment the dykes and fields would race out 
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into the moonlight as bright as day for a 
mile ahead, and the next, like as if a black 
plaid had been snatched over, in they would 
go, leaving nought but the car lamps waving 
in the mirk. 

As we came to the corner before Drumdon 
Hill, we slowed down, sounding our horn, and, 
in a lull of the wind, I heard a klaxon screech- 
ing towards us; with a glare of lamps in our 
eyes, round swung a car; there was a shout, a 
rend of brakes, and, over my shoulder as we 
pulled up, I saw the other motor’s rear light 
skid across the road and stop. 

‘Major Elphinstone?? A man jumped 
down and ran to us. I flashed my torch in his 
face as he came up. 

‘Hullo, Mr. Anderton!’ The Major leaned 
over the back of his seat. 

The newcomer was breathing hard. ‘Good 
job I spotted you — I was on my way to your 
hotel.” He went round beside the driver’s 
place. ‘Can I have a word with you?’ he 
asked, peering across at me. 

‘It’s my assistant, Inspector Catto,’ said 
the Major. 

We 
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The little man shook his head. ‘I’m sorry, 


but — you know our orders.’ 

Major Elphinstone gave me a look, and I 
got out and walked over to the roadside. I 
was beyond earshot of ordinary talk, but it 
wasn’t long before Mr. Anderton’s voice rose. 
He had been speaking away at a great rate — 
describing something, from the sound of it — 
and then I heard, ‘Coming after that affair in 
the launch there’s no room for doubt — none 
at all.” Major Elphinstone answered, but the 
other broke in. ‘But why? Why take risks? 
Hang it, man > His tone dropped and 
on he went again. Then the Major had his 
say, and when Anderton interrupted him two 
or three times he spoke up too, ‘There it is. 
It’s impossible at the moment — I can’t say 
more.’ ‘But > cried the wee man. In 
cut the Major’s voice, ‘I take all responsi- 
bility. It’s up to me. I don’t mind telling 
you, though > Leaning closer he added 
some words, pointing along the road; when 
the other was beginning to argue again he sat 
back and called, ‘Catto.’ 

As I climbed in, Mr. Anderton moved back; 
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even in that light I could see his face was 
white and dour. 

‘You are taking a great risk, Major,’ he 
snapped. 

‘One has to, sometimes.’ Major Elphin- 
stone started the engine and smiled round at 
him. ‘It’ll be all right — you'll see. If any- 
thing slips up I promise to let you know.’ He 
waved his hand, and off we went. 

When I looked back a minute later the 
other motor had turned and was keeping its 
place behind us. At Drumdon gates it 

stopped, and just then we reached a bend 
that cut off my view. 

The Major was driving slower. Suddenly 
he said, ‘I’m beginning to think that Pro- 
fessor Brandt is what they call, in his adopted 
country, quite a fellow.’ 

‘He’s been up to something yonder?’ 

‘It looks like it. Since he arrived at Dree 
— anyway, since he left the hotel — he seems 
to have located one of Anderton’s darkest 
secrets. As a matter of fact it was less than 
an hour ago. He must have given his host 
the slip after dinner 
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‘That would be after McFarlane left,’ I 
put in. 

‘Precisely.’ The Major stared ahead. 
‘It’s a darned good bit of work to have got 
there at all in the time, over new ground and 
on a night like this. He seems to have known 
what to look for too, but one can’t be sure. 
If he came by the shore he may just have 
stumbled on it.’ 

‘Did they see him?’ 

‘They heard him. He, or someone else, 
started tinkering at the cable-landing on the 
beach —the thing that looks like a drain pipe.’ 

‘Sirs me!’ I exclaimed, for this was the first 
I had heard of a telegraph-cable being there. 
Like anyone who gave the matter a thought, 
I supposed the pipe he spoke of was connected 
with some up-to-date plumbing at the sta- 
tion. Then I minded his words about there 
being more at that place than you were likely 
to see. 

“They have a microphone attachment,’ he 
went on, ‘and, so far as they know, he was at 
work only a second or two. When they got 
to the landing there was no one; it was hope- 
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less searching for footsteps in a gale with an 
incoming tide and the sand and spray flying 
all over the place.’ 

‘He'll no’ be long back at Dree then?’ I 
said after a bit. 

“No. We can give him an hour to settle 
down. He got to business sooner than I ex- 
pected. I shouldn’t be surprised if he’s a 
tougher proposition even than we thought; 
it looks as though he’s had news that things 
are livening up on the North Sea front.’ The 
Major gave a grim laugh. ‘Well, he’s not the 
only one that has his work cut out for him; 
there’s another under the same roof likely to 
be in an even greater hurry — if Dr. Calder is 
correct!’ 

Just then we rounded a corner and saw the 
House of Dree standing out in the moonlight 
half a mile down the road, the trees black as 
ink behind it waving and bending in the wind. 

At his last words, for the second time since 
this affair began, I had a feeling up my back 
that a man like me should think shame of. 


CHAPTER 


WHEN we came by the road leading to Inver- 
dree village Major Elphinstone turned up it. 
‘We'll walk,’ he said; ‘there’s a gate some- 
where near where we can leave the car. 
Here’s the place.’ I held it open while he 
backed in. A few minutes later we were on 
the main road again and coming under the 
lee of the high ground where the house stood. 
I was glad to stretch my legs, though now we 
were out of the wind, it was hot work walking 
at the pace the Major set. The wall of the 
demesne skirted the path on our right with 
a great tangle of trees and bushes hanging 
over it. 

‘Where is the main entrance?’ asked the 
Major. 

‘Just by the cross-roads,’ I said, ‘you mind 
Keddie telling us ; 

He nodded and quickened his step. When 
we had turned the next bend we came on it, 
two tall pillars set in a curve of the wall with 
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a cut-stone top and a grand coat of arms over 
the centre. It needed no very close look to 
see that the place had been neglected for 
years; blocks had tumbled from the cornices 
and lay among the long grass by the road; 
rainwater had worn a bed down the middle of 
the drive and the surface under the arch was 
slippery with moss. The big iron gates were 
scaly with rust and it took a hard shove to 
get one open far enough for us to squeeze 
through. 

Inside was a lodge built like a wee heathen 
temple with pillars along the front. It must 
have been a bonny place in past days, but 
now it was just a ruin, the door hanging on 
one hinge and not a pane of glass left in the 
windows. 

Major Elphinstone stepped into the shadow 
of the end wall and, seating himself on a lead 
cistern that was lying on its side, made room 
for me next him. Taking a sharp stone he 
drew a sort of plan on the ground. 

‘Here’s the house. The drive leads up to 
what is really the back, where the hall door 
is. I noticed that from the village three days 
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ago. The front, facing south and east, has 
only the terrace before it.’ 

I nodded. 

‘In a vague way one knows the general 
plan of country houses of that period built in 
what is called the Italian style. The entrance 
will lead into an outer hall, probably quite 
small; beyond will be the big hall with the 
main staircase and the public rooms and lob- 
bies opening off it. Here’s the point: the 
back — at the top of the drive above here — 
is the natural place for us to try for; it’s in 
shadow now and all the principal bedrooms 
will face the other way. The trouble is we’ve 
no idea where the rooms and passages on this 
side will lead to, or whether the doors may 
not be locked. In the ordinary course that 
would be the servants’ part — pantry, offices, 
etc., and as there aren’t any servants (except 
the old woman Sergeant Keddie spoke of, 
whose room may be anywhere there), we may 
land ourselves in a rabbit-warren with all the 
exits stopped; unless, of course, we can get 
direct into the front hall, which isn’t likely. 
I propose we try the other side. There is still 
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a lot of cloud about and we must wait our 
chance. There are French windows to the 
ground along the terrace — I had a look from 
Drumdon through Anderton’s telescope — 
and if we get inside any of them we shall know 
where we are; all we'll have to do Is to open 
the door of whatever room we are in and 
we'll find ourselves in the centre hall, or one 
of the main lobbies leading into it.’ 

‘I see,’ said I. ‘Mr. Menteith and Brandt 
will mebbe be just over us, though.’ 

‘We’ve got to risk that. These windows 
should be an easy job. Fortunately Men- 
teith is deaf, and the black servant (who pro- 
bably sleeps in the next room) is sure to have 
his window hermetically shut. When we are 
inside we must be guided by what happens. 
It’s the staircase and bedroom landing we 
shall have to watch to start with. By the 
way’—he got to his feet— ‘if by any 
chance we are seen, and there is trouble, you 
tackle Brandt. He’s a tough-looking chap 
and may shoot in a tight place, but you can 
watch out for that; and, if he asks for it, go 
for him. But whatever happens, don’t let 
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either Menteith or the black man near you — 
not for a second! It will mean absolute cer- 
tain death if you do.’ He stepped towards 
the drive. 

‘What will they have — knives, or what?’ 
said I, staring up at him. 

‘They won’t be armed. But’ — he turned 
sharp on me — ‘remember! if there’s a mix-up 
and either of those two gets within a foot of 
you, you won’t have a moment’s chance.’ 

‘I’ll do as you bid, sir,’ said I, getting up 
and brushing myself. ‘I’d have thought I 
could take care of mysel’ with a pair of doited 
auld critters — and one of them at death’s 
door. But a’ this mystery : 

‘Come on.’ The Major took my arm. ‘No 
time for that now. With any luck nobody 
will see us; but if we are spotted you do as I 
say. The Professor will give you all the fun 
you want.’ 

‘What about you wi’ yon two 

‘I know their tricks.’ He dived into the 
thododendrons behind us. ‘Let’s keep off the 
drive; this will be a short cut.’ 

We had a fine scramble up a bank of lau- 
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rels, tripping and slipping among the roots 
and weeds; but it was light enough to see our 
way, and, after crossing the drive higher up 
and having another clamber through a jungle 
of bushes, we came out opposite the en- 
trance. 

The mansion wasn’t so big as it looked 
from a distance; it was long enough, but had 
only two storeys on this side, with a basement. 
The door was in the middle between pairs of 
pillars that reached to the roof, and had a 
flight of curved steps leading to it. Signing 
to me to stay where I was, the Major slipped 
over, tried the handle, and then the sills of 
the narrow windows at each side of the en- 
trance. After a look down at the basement he 
dodged back. 

‘Just as I thought,’ he said, ‘it’s locked and 
the hall windows don’t open, but I could see 
through to the staircase.’ He glanced at the 
sky. ‘We’ll give it a minute, there are more 
clouds coming up.’ 

Where we were the house sheltered us, but 
the night was still full of wind and commo- 
tion; the trees creaking and soughing over- 
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head, dirling out in a roar when the gusts 
swept across the roof. In yon uncanny half- 
light the place had an air that would have 
suited a ghost story fine; with its lines of 
closed shutters and broken panes and the 
dead leaves and twigs fleeing about the front 
steps, a more neglected and doolsome-like 
spot I never saw. 

As we waited the sky dimmed over; keep- 
ing by the bushes we made for the south 
corner of the house. There was a narrow 
path round, bordered on one side by a hedge 
and on the other by a verandah with iron 
pillars built along the end wall. Out came 
the moon again, so we slipped in there. By 
the look of them the windows under the ve- 
randah roof hadn’t been cleaned or opened 
for years, but at the far end there was one in 
a decenter state; peering through the glass we 
could see, just inside, a table laid with a 
white cloth. 

‘Breakfast-room, I expect,’ whispered the 
Major. 

It was evident we had come to the in- 
habited part of the mansion. Beside us were 
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a couple of canvas chairs with long arms and 
a wicker table that had a match-box and a 
book on it. 

The inside of the verandah had been freshly 
whitewashed, and, as I was tiptoeing back to 
try the other window catches, I gave a jump: 
staring out blood-red on the wall beside me 
was the print of an open hand. I have good 
eyes, and a police officer can tell that colour 
when he sees it even in the moonlight. The 
Major must have heard me, for he looked 
round and stepped across. ‘It’s nothing,’ he 
said in my ear; ‘it only means that the house 
belongs to Mohammedans. You'll probably 
find others about.’ Turning his back he 
glanced out. ‘Now’s our chance, let’s have a 
look at the front.’ 

Round the corner it was like coming out on 
a wild night to the deck of a ship. Not a tree 
or a sign of the countryside anywhere; no- 
thing but clouds that looked the size of con- 
tinents sailing up the lift, and the empty ter- 
race stretching into the dark with the black 
of the sea away beyond. 

Keeping below the top of the balustrade 
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we crept out in front and looked up at the 
house. On this side it had three storeys and 
seemed twice the height it did at the back; a 
bare tenement of a place with not a break on 
its surface but four pillars in the middle and 
the rows of blind windows. Eleven was strik- 
ing on Inverdree church; the wind had chopped 
all of a sudden, and out there on the edge it 
fell as still as the grave, with only the lang 
sang of the waves on the shore and the crying 
of the grey lag geese among the bents. 

As we peered through the mirk I made out 
a big door in the shadow between the pillars; 
I was signing to the Major, but he gripped 
my arm and pointed up. 

Almost above us a bedroom sash was wide 
open at the foot, and behind it something was 
on the move. While we watched a figure came 
up close to the sill. The sky was getting 
brighter every minute, and, even in his night- 
shirt, there was no mistaking the Professor’s 
build, and from where I was, I caught a glint 
from his glasses. For a while he stared over 
our heads out to the sea, then crossing his 
arms leaned against the shutter with his chin 
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on his breast. We crouched back against the 
parapet scarce breathing; a black cloud crept 
overhead, and when we could see across the 
terrace again he was gone. 

Still the Major bided quiet, so I had a good 
look at the other windows up yonder. There 
were two at the corner that had their shut- 
ters back and the blinds down, and one was 
open a bit at the top. Menteith would be in 
there, I thought, and, if the Major was right, 
the Indian was round the end above the 
verandah. 

Just as I was wondering when we were to 
make a move, I had my arm pinched again: 
Brandt was back at his post, resting his head 
on his elbow against the sash, glowering out. 
There was nought to be done with him stand- 
ing sentry there, so I eased back on my heels 
and thanked Providence the balustrade was 
high enough to throw a grand shadow. But 
the man seemed to be staring at nothing, as 
you might say; and, although he kept still 
enough, there was something about his look 
that gave the idea he was restless in his mind. 
Suddenly he put out his head, and I held my 
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breath; he never so much as glanced our way, 
though. It was the room next him (where I 
guessed Menteith was) that seemed to be in 
his thoughts. For mebbe a minute he leaned 
across the sill, his body twisted round as far 
as it could turn, watching the two windows 
and listening. Then, drawing himself in 
again, he straightened up, and, with a foreign- 
like gesture that I could make nothing of, 
turned his back and disappeared. 

‘Quick!’ Bending double the Major set off 
to the corner. The moment we were round he 
slipped across the verandah to the breakfast- 
room. With Brandt on the prowl at his 
window the front was not to be thought of, 
and though we might have the black man 
above where we were, there was the verandah 
roof between us and him to deaden any noise 
we made. There was nothing in the job, 
anyway; the next minute I had the catch up 
and the window open with scarce the sound 
of a scrape. As we stepped across the sill, 
the thought came to me that the name the 
House of Dree held in the countryside, ac- 
cording to Keddie, had perhaps been a better 
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protection to its inmates for many a day than 
its locks and fastenings. 

Inside it was as stuffy and black as a closet. 
Our torches showed a smallish room cluttered 
up with old-fashioned mahogany furniture 
and bookcases along the walls. It seemed 
tidy and clean enough, but there was a queer 
foreign smell about that minded me of burnt 
cinnamon. Major Elphinstone was making 
for the door, but I held him back and shone 
my light on the floor (for all his Secret Service 
ways he was nothing of a policeman); sure 
enough there was no carpet, just waxed 
boards that would set up a fine squeaking 
under our rubber soles, and a rug or two such 
as any housebreaker laddie knows will send 
him flying on his hinderlets if he doesn’t mind 
how he steps. The Major nodded and sitting 
down took off his shoes and stuffed one into 
each coat pocket. I did the same — and a 
tight fit they made. 

When the door was open, we found our- 
selves looking the full length of a lobby, with 
the hall and staircase dim in the moonlight at 
the far end. Slipping past a line of closed 
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doors we stopped by the last one to take our 
bearings. A round window away in the roof 
of the hall showed up the interior in a kind of 
white loom; and a huge, dirty, ghaist-like well 
of a place it was, with bare stone stairs leading 
to a top landing, and old chests and suits of 
armour toppling on their stands ranged by 
the walls, under rows of black-like pictures 
that had some of the canvases dragging out 
of their frames. 

Right opposite, at the foot of the staircase, 
was an arch, corresponding to the one we 
were standing under, with a curtain hanging 
from it. Major Elphinstone touched my 
arm and pointed. We stole across and draw- 
ing aside the folds slipped behind. It was 
pitch dark in yonder and terrible draughty, 
for we were at the end of a lobby that matched 
the one we had just left. A better hidy-hole 
couldn’t have been looked for; peeping 
through the opening in the curtain we could 
see clear up the stairs to the door of the pas- 
sage where Menteith’s and Brandt’s rooms 
must be. But preserve me from the like of 
that hanging! the folds were as stiff as boards 
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with dust and filth; if I hadn’t whipped my 
hankie to my nose and nudged the Major to 
do the same, we would soon have been sneez- 
ing the house down. 


CHAPTER XI 


THERE we bided for the best part of an hour. 
That was all in the day’s work to me; ‘They 
also serve who only stand and wait,’ was a 
great saying with our Chief Detective In- 
spector when I joined the Force (he aye made 
out yon was from the Scriptures, but I knew 
fine it was nothing of the kind — and had it 
looked up in Cruden’s Concordance to make 
sure). Wherever it came from, anyway, it 
was no bad text for any young constable to 
get by heart, and many’s the occasion, before 
the night I am writing of, it has stood me in 
good stead. I was real sorry for the Major, 
though, in behind that curtain. As I’ve said, 
in spite of all his dealings with the police he 
had no training to the work; and this very 
business of waiting about — which is the 
first thing we have to learn — was aye torture 
to him. So, as time passed, and not a sign 
came from the landing above, he began to 
fidget, and soon I could hear him damning 
and blasting under his breath. As for me I 
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was yonder to listen and watch, and there’s 
no way of doing either the one or the other 
but just to use your ears and eyes and keep 
your mind free of all else — a result I doubt if 
Major Elphinstone could ever arrive at. 

And that night the job was none too 
simple. The House of Dree was as full of 
noises as a drum; rats and mice and the Lord 
knows what fleeing about the walls and pas- 
sages, furniture cracking and boards creaking. 
There would be a minute, mebbe, of silence; 
then it would begin again, with taps and 
rustlings added, and sounds like things being 
dragged about over our heads that there was 
no accounting for. Once I whipped round and 
peered into the blackness behind us, for I 
could have taken my oath I heard a footstep 
down the lobby; and another time it was a 
door opening, though I knew well enough 
there was nothing but empty rooms back 
there. It was a comfort the storm had 
passed. What it would have been like with 
all those broken panes and hanging shutters, 
if the wind had been up, I wouldn’t like to 
say. 
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The looking was no easier than the listen- 
ing. One moment the hall and staircase 
would shine out as clear as day, and the next 
the sky would cloud over and everything be 
swallowed up in the dark, leaving nought but 
the glimmer of the round window away up in 
the roof. About the last thing that ever 
bothers me is what folk call nerves, but I 
began to be glad of company. Eyes play 
tricks when they are strained for an hour on 
end in such a light; there was a row of big 
balls along the banisters on the top landing 
that had a way of changing their look, and 
now and then I caught myself seeing a queer- 
like face mowing down at me in place of one 
or other of them. 

It was in a bright interval that I saw the 
door leading to the inhabited wing move. 
For a second or so I wasn’t sure — then I 
nudged the Major and gripping his wrist 
pointed his fingers up yonder behind the cur- 
tain; after a moment he twitched his hand 
and I knew he was on the alert. All the while 
the shadow of the handle lengthened on the 
door and a dark crack was widening down 
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the side; as we watched, the moonlight caught 
the gleam of a pair of eyes staring and a head 
appeared with a great white bundle upon it. 
Even at that distance there was no mistaking 
Menteith. Keeping hold of the inside handle 
he gave a look round, then out he came, the 
Indian at his heels; after closing the door as 
quietly as it was opened they stepped across 
the landing to the stairs. 

I was prepared for it, but when they 
reached the top step under the full brightness 
from the roof, and the Major got his first 
view of the Laird of Dree in the nude, it was 
no surprise to me to hear a wee whistle by 
my ear. Of course he’d had my account of 
the goings-on in the bedroom at the hotel, but 
there are some sights that it needs that light 
coming and going in a great empty house at 
the dead of night to do justice to, and those 
seven-feet mummies of skin and bone in their 
heathen headdresses padding down the stairs 
towards us was one of them. 

Menteith came first, his pelt shining like 
the leper in the Bible and his eyes glinting. 
He kept a hand on the stair-rail, but down he 
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stepped at a great pace, kicking out his feet 
and swinging his free arm like he was off to a 
festivity. There’s aye an aversion in decent 
folk to the sight of naked old age, and that 
jinking air had a shameless look, in the cir- 
cumstances, that was ill to watch. 

The Indian was a couple of steps behind, 
and I’ll go so far as to say that compared to 
the Laird he was a relief. He was as bare as 
the other, to be sure, and an awesome figure 
with his big white beard and rolling eyes under 
his turban, but he had a kind of dignity, too, 
that I had noticed from the first time I saw 
him; and mebbe it was his colour that made 
him no such spectacle, in the wee strips 
of cloth they were wearing, as his master. 
Gathered against his breast were a pair of 
long wooden handles like rakes and hoes have 
fitted to them, but when I got a glimpse be- 
hind Menteith’s legs I saw that they were 
spades, with edges that showed as sharp as 
knives when the light caught them. 

After turning the bend of the staircase they 
bore straight by us, as swift and quiet on 
their bare feet as a pair of ghosts. The 
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Laird’s lips were drawn back from his teeth 
and he was muttering under his breath and 
snapping his fingers; he passed close enough 
for me to get a whiff from his body through 
the slit in the curtain, and if ever a man had 
murder on his face it was Menteith of Dree. 

They swung round when they gained the 
hall and disappeared from our view behind 
the staircase. I heard no sound, but a 
draught of cold air reached us a second later 
and I guessed they had opened a door yonder. 
Just then the Major put a hand on my arm 
and lifted it, like I had done with his wrist; 
but he needn’t have bothered, I had given a 
look up too; Brandt was out on the top 
landing, on his knees staring down between 
the banisters. 

He must have slipped through the door 
from the bedrooms while we were watching 
the other two. Being a Professor of Biology 
seems to be fine training for a spy in more 
ways than one; there’s not a man in a score, 
if he was new to such work, would have 
thought to get the width of the balustrade- 
top between his head and the skylight before 
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he peeped over. As we looked he jumped up 
and stood a moment with a hand on the rail, 
thinking. He had on trousers and a dark 
jacket buttoned to the throat with the collar 
turned up; a move of his other arm showed 
me he was holding a small automatic pistol. 

With a last glance below he slipped along 
the landing and came down the steps two at a 
time, passing us as quiet as the others, and as 
near. The light was at its brightest and I 
could see sweat among the blotches on his 
forehead, but his eyes behind the big glasses 
were sharp and composed and his mouth shut 
tight as a trap. The Major was right: he was 
a tough-looking chap, yon. 

On reaching the hall he made off behind the 
stairs too. Major Elphinstone gave him a 
second or so’s start, then, parting the curtain, 
stepped across to the foot of the balustrade. 
After a glance round he crooked his finger at 
me and we ran over to a door that was stand- 
ing open in the corner below the landing. 

There were four steps down, then a right- 
angled turn gave us a view along a stone 
passage as dark as a tunnel, with the moon- 
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light showing at the far end. As we rounded 
the corner Brandt reached the opening yon- 
der, and stopped; for the next minute the 
three of us stood stock still where we were. I 
thought at first he was waiting for the sky 
to cloud over before following the other two: 
then, from his attitude, I guessed he was 
listening. With stone floors and walls round, 
it was as still as the grave where we stood, but 
not a sound came along the passage from the 
outside. Suddenly he straightened up and 
at that moment, as luck would have it, the 
light died away. I had a glimpse of him giv- 
ing a hitch to his trousers, a look at his pistol, 
and slipping out. 

The Major twitched my coat. ‘I’ll wait 
for you at the other end,’ he whispered, ‘you 
try the doors along here. We may have to 
take cover in a hurry on the return jour- 
ney. Hurry up!’ — and he was off down the 
passage. 

It was pit-dark where he left me, but feel- 
ing my way along the wall I tried the handles 
as I came to them. Most of the doors were 
unlocked and the rooms inside black as ink 
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and musty with damp. I[ didn’t dare shine 
my torch, but a broken shutter or two let 
in a glimmer that showed low-roofed places 
stacked to the ceiling with furniture and 
other stuff; | wasted no time, a glance was 
enough to tell that they would do fine to hide 
in, anyway. 

When I reached the end, Major Elphin- 
stone had stationed himself just inside the 
doorway; he held up his hand and signed on 
me to listen. The moon was low behind the 
clouds, but there was light enough to see that 
the passage opened out on the area which ran 
along the front of the house and round the end 
where we were. The ground sloped away 
from the drive, so the bank opposite was 
lower than the one that faced the basement 
on either side of the main entrance; straight 
across from us were half-a-dozen steps leading 
up to a path into a great tangle of bushes 
that showed against the sky. 

While I was taking our bearings my ears 
weren’t idle. Scrunch — swish — thud: some- 
body was at work up yonder, and not fifty 
feet from the house. 
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I stood a minute harkening, the Major 
staring at me, his hand raised. There was no 
mistaking the sound of digging, coming like it 
did as steady and regular as if the Inverdree 
sexton was at his business with no time to 
waste. Not a word passed, but our eyes met; 
and at the look on his face looming through 
the mirk beside me I[’ll not deny I wished 
myself back in my lodgings and free of the 
whole affair. This was drumly water the 
Major was fishing in. 

Just then the moon shone through between 
the clouds. As I shrank away from the door 
he caught hold of my sleeve. ‘Come on,’ he 
whispered, ‘it’s no use waiting. Let’s makea 
try for the bedrooms. I want — look out!’ 

It was me pushing back on him. Just where 
I had been leaning the moonlight was slant- 
ing in on a hand, a match to the one on 
the verandah wall upstairs — its red fingers 
stretched out, for all the world like they were 
pointing up to yon deil’s work going on in the 
bushes. 

While I was glowering at it, the Major 
(who paid as little notice to this as he had to 
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the other one) shoved me aside and made off 
along the passage. I gave my brow a wipe 
and was away after him as fast as my legs 
would carry me. 


CHAPTER XII 


I caucnt level with him at the steps leading 
up to the hall. Minding what had just been 
said about the bedrooms, I waited, when we 
were through the door, on a move for the 
stairs, but he hung back in the shadow under 
the landing, looking at me; I could see from 
the shine of his teeth in the dusk that he was 
smiling. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘going on?’ 

‘On, sir?’ 

‘Yes,’ he leaned against a pillar behind 
him. ‘There’s still time to pull out. I should, 
if I were you.’ 

‘And leave you here?’ 

‘Not indefinitely.’ He gave a glance down 
at the luminous dial of his watch. ‘From 
what was going on out there, it looks as 
though our host were meditating something 
in the nature of a fairly early break-up to his 
house-party.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said I, ‘he’ll no’ be rid of me, 
anyway, till he’s quit of you.’ I turned to the 
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stairs. ‘Come away, we canna’ linger here. 
Brandt may be on us any moment.’ | daresay 
I spoke sharper than my ordinary, just be- 
cause of what had been in my mind a minute 
back. There’s nothing like hearing your 
thoughts put into words by another person 
for making you ashamed of them. 

He stood quiet a while longer, then stepped 
across and took my arm. ‘Have it your own 
way then,’ he said; the laugh was out of his 
face, but there was more than usual of the 
friendly look I aye liked in him. ‘Come on — 
wait a second, though, we must watch out for 
Brandt.’ He let go of me and peered about. 
After a moment he slipped over to one of the 
figures in armour that stood like a black 
shadow on sentry-go by the door we had come 
in by, and, reaching up, took a long spear 
from the crook of the arm; resting one end on 
the pedestal he laid it across the threshold like 
as if it had fallen that way. You couldn’t 
have wished for a neater booby-trap; in that 
light it was ten chances to one that anybody 
running up the steps and through the door 
would send it flying. 
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“That'll do fine for either of them,’ I said, 
as we sped up the stairs, ‘whichever comes 
back first — him or the old ones.’ 

“No fear of the other two yet awhile.’ The 
Major had slowed down near the top and 
was glancing about the landing. ‘They’ve a 
longish job before them — as less venerable 
brethren of theirs, from the days of Cain 
onward, have found to their cost.’ 

Stepping across he turned the handles of a 
couple of rooms opposite and poked in his 
head. ‘These will be all right if we’re rushed. 
Now for it.’ He pushed open the door to the 
wing. 

Inside was a corridor lit from above. With 
the moon near its setting the place was just 
a long void of dimness and dark; only the tops 
of tall pilasters along the walls showed up 
white in the dwining light from the roof, and 
doorways underneath loured through the 
gloom on each side as grim and black as a 
row of vaults. Of all the parts we had seen in 
that ghoulie barrack of a house this was the 
one I liked the least. 

I wasn’t sorry when the Major said in my 
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ear, ‘You stay here.’ Taking a wee bundle of 
twine from his pocket he held out his arm, 
“Tie the end, quick!’ When I had knotted a 
loop above his elbow, he handed me the ball 
and gave a pull. ‘Right. One jerk: warning 
— when you hear anyone down there; two 
and a tug if our trap misses fire and Brandt 
gets to the stairs before you are onto him. If 
that happens, drop the string and nip in 
there.’ He nodded to one of the doors on the 
landing. ‘Never mind me — there are plenty 
of empty rooms in the wing. If the cord jams 
or breaks, wait till he’s in the hall, then wave 
your torch down the corridor — I’ll be on the 
lookout.’ He put his head over the balus- 
trade. ‘You'll need to keep your eyes skinned 
— the light’s about gone; but, with any luck, 
he’ll kick up a row down there, and may stop 
to see what’s happened. He’s not a chap to 
take chances with, though. You’ll have your 
pistol ready?’ 

I nodded. ‘Where’ll you be in yonder?’ 

He backed to the door. ‘Brandt’s room. 
It’s just a chance, but I owe him that. Now 
that he’s clear of the hotel, he may have left 
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things about... If there’s a ghost of a clue 
Pll risk it and arrest him right away. I’d give 
pretty well all I’m worth to get him out of this 
before the next hours are over!’ I had a flash 
from his eyes through the dusk that told me 
there was no more to be said; and he was off 
into the wing. 

For the next minute or two I had all I could 
manage paying out the twine taut and smooth 
and keeping my eyes and ears on the alert 
as well. There was little enough to see, for 
the dark had crept up the stairs as high as 
the bend, leaving just a grey shimmer about 
the upper part and walls. And less was there 
to hear; the noises we had noticed an hour or 
two back had died away; the hall below was 
as still as a well and the whole mansion had 
fallen into the quiet that comes indoors and 
out before the dawn. 

One thing was left, though—and any 
police officer reading this could guess what it 
would be: time and again in the way of my 
duty I have observed how smells spread 
about a house in the dark. I’ve been made 
near sick on night work by stinks that there 
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wouldn’t be a trace of, on the same spot, 
through the day. And now, standing where I 
was on the landing, with the door to the wing 
wide open a foot or two off, I would defy any- 
one — that has spent his life in this country 
at least — to give a name to the whiffs that 
came creeping and wafting out of that passage 
— a mixture of a Roman Catholic chapel and 
a menagerie is as near as I can get to it. 

For a while all went well. [I’ve had a man 
on the end of a line before, and I could soon 
tell that the Major knew the way of it too. 
He was a great hand at the job he was on 
yonder — I’ve never met his match at search- 
ing places in a hurry —and that made it 
easier for both of us. From the feel of the 
string he was wasting no time; and he would 
know what to look for. Spy-hunting and 
police work are the same in one respect — in 
near every case they both boil down to finding 
things. Enemy-agents (in this war at least) 
seemed to have as great a difficulty as crim- 
inals in not carrying clues about with them. 
Apart from codes and addresses, and so forth 
— which a man like Brandt might be clever 
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enough to do without — they all, sooner or 
later, had to send messages somewhere; and 
half the time of the German Secret Service 
was spent inventing invisible inks and ways 
of concealing them, which our folk were 
always at work detecting. Sponges, tooth- 
paste, soap had had their turn; and just then 
it was neck linen, if I remember rightly. 
These things needed preparing to get the ink 
from them; and no doubt Major Elphinstone 
was hoping that Brandt — now that he had 
some of the information he was after — might 
have thought his bedroom at Dree a fine 
quiet place to get ready in. So if there was a 
collar or necktie soaking in a basin yonder 
we would know where we were (the Pro- 
fessor included) before many minutes were 
over. 

‘And a good thing too,’ I was thinking (for 
the plain truth is | was muzzy with sleep 
after all we had been through), when at that 
very moment the cord went dead in my hand. 
It must have caught somewhere down the 
passage, and do what I could it wouldn’t 
budge. As I was reaching from side to side 
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trying to ease it free I gave a look over the 
banisters: Brandt was on the stairs! 

How he had got as far without a sound 
beats me to this day, but there he was, rising 
through the dark as quiet as a diver looming 
up in water. It is a mercy my eyes are my 
strong point; he had just turned the bend, 
and, in the glimpse I took, he stopped and 
leaned over the rail, listening. 

I was off along the wing before the second 
was over. Orders or no orders, it wasn’t me 
that was going to bide at the entrance waving 
my torch, with the risk of the Major missing 
the flashes and then mebbe being shot in the 
back while I skulked behind a door fifty feet 
off. 

And it was as well I went, for he was far in 
the room, by the bed, kneeling with his light 
at an open suitcase. 

‘Come away, sir,’ I said. 

Major Elphinstone was aye at his best in a 
dash. Without a look up he put back the 
paper he was reading, and pushing the case 
below the coverlet was on his feet and by me 
as quick and cool as an actor playing it all the 
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hundredth time. He slipped his arm behind 
me as he passed — I got a jog from his pis- 
tol in the small of my back — and bending 
double we dived across the passage. 

Not a second was there to spare. As I was 
pulled into the blackness of a room opposite 
I felt a draught stir down the passage — the 
landing door had been opened. The Major 
vanished ahead of me (I guessed he had 
reconnoitred in there before he started his 
search, and, for another time that night, I 
thanked our stars that locks and keys seemed 
to be at a discount in the House of Dree). 
The moment I was inside I felt him push the 
door to, leaving a bare inch open. With me 
kneeling on the floor and him leaning above 
we peered through the chink; against the dusk 
of the window across the way we saw a figure 
slip up to the threshold and in. 

The Professor seemed to think he had 
plenty of time to himself, anyway, for there 
came the scrape of a match and he lit a candle 
on the chest of drawers beside him. For a 
while he stood staring, his face full in the 
brightness. As queer a look as I have seen 
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was on it; I doubt if fear of any sort would 
ever have much to say in his make-up, but 
now there was a kind of desperate puzzlement 
that had a peep of terror in it — like a man 
in the prime of health might show if, for 
neither rhyme nor reason, he felt the death- 
yirm coming to his throat. 

As we watched, though, his lips snapped 
tight and a glint shot up in his eyes; with a 
slap of his hand on the top of the drawers he 
turned to the door and swung it shut in our 
faces; after a moment came the sound of a 
piece of furniture being dragged up and 
settled with a bump against it. 

‘Good business!’ The Major eased back 
with a grunt. ‘I’m darned glad that chap has 
put himself away for a bit! Now, what’s to 
be done?’ He leaned against the door and 
shone his torch round the room —a big 
dowie place with a fourposter bed that had 
its top slanting to one side, and mouldering, 
smelly chairs and hangings scattered about. 
For mebbe a minute he stood quiet, fingering 
his wrist watch. ‘Listen,’ he whispered; ‘I’ve 
got to get out of this, back to the hotel — not 
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later, but now. The bother is we may run 
into Menteith on the stairs or in the hall; that 
would defeat everything — those people have 
eyes like cats. And we can’t hang about 
waiting for them to pass. Besides, I want to 
have a look in their rooms — there’s some- 
thing I’d like to be sure about. [’ll tell you 
what: you know the landing?’ 

‘Of course,’ I said. 

“Well, there’s a door straight across, be- 
yond the staircase, that is bound to lead to a 
wing corresponding to this. Nip over and try 
it; if it’s open, carry on along the corridor as 
far as you can go. There ought to be rooms 
at the end overlooking the basement where 
we were half-an-hour ago — with the bushes 
just beyond. You'll be able to listen from one 
of the windows. If the digging has stopped, 
get back to the other wing door and stay 
there until you’re sure the two of them have 
come up the stairs and along here; then go 
down and wait for me on the verandah where 
we entered. If, on the other hand, they are 
still at work, flash your torch three times — 
be careful to leave both corridor doors open 
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— [ll be watching; then slide back here for 
all you’re worth; you'll find me in either 
Menteith’s room or the servants’.’ 

‘Suppose they finish their job in the mean- 
time and come in on us?’ 

‘If you hear them still at it outside, we’ll 
have plenty of time — I won’t be more than 
a minute or so in the rooms. Then we’ll take 
a short cut from there; the servants’ window 
is just above the verandah roof — and down 
we'll go. See?’ He turned his light up at me. 

I nodded. It seemed as good a plan as any 
other if he was in a hurry. Drawing open the 
door I tiptoed out. 

The night was as dark by now as we ever 
get It in the summer, even with storm about; 
out on the landing you could just see the 
lines of the walls. There was no missing the 
door to the other wing, though; leaving it 
wide open I groped along the corridor till I 
was brought up with my fingers on the handle 
of the room right at the end. After a moment 
or two’s twisting and pushing I began to 
think I was locked out at last, but setting my 
shoulder to the panel, and with a lot of 
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quivers and scrapes, I got the door shoved 
open. To judge by the force needed and the 
stench of dirt and dank that met me inside, it 
seemed as though this north end of the man- 
sion was worse neglected even than the rest. 
But the state of the place turned out fine for 
our purpose; I soon discovered that one of the 
window shutters was dangling loose and, 
better still, a pane was broken; it was stuffed 
with rags, but I had the hole cleared and my 
ear to it in a jiffy. 

With the last of the darkness a breeze had 
come up, and for a while I could distinguish 
nought but the soughing of the bushes below; 
then in a lull came the sound of a scrunch, a 
slow swish, and a thud; lagging though it did 
compared to when it began, yon Johnny- 
Ged’s hole work, as we call it, was still in pro- 
gress. I strained my eyes, but nothing could 
I see save the move of the night and the trees 
waving black against it. 

After replacing the bundle in the window 
and shutting the door behind me, I shone my 
torch twice, then slipped back along the cor- 
ridor, across the landing, and (as quiet as 
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death) past the Professor’s room. A whitey 
reflection from the last door on the left told 
me where the Major was, but I went straight 
to the one beside it, at the end; it was our 
line of retreat I was thinking of now. 

Like the room I had just left, at the far 
end of the house, it was a smallish place; and, 
if the other had stunk of a vault, this had a 
breath of its own, and one still less to my 
taste! All the scenty, heavy, blackman’s reek 
that aye comes to my nostrils when I think 
of that night at Dree seemed to be stored up 
yonder. I wasted no time on my way to the 
window. The shutters were back and the 
blind pulled down; I gave a lift to the lower 
half, but it wouldn’t budge; there’s a feel to 
such things, though, and I could tell it was no 
more than the dirt of years and mebbe a coat 
or two of varnish that was keeping it. 

Just then the Major came in behind me. 
‘Whew!’ he said. ‘Buck up with some air!’ 
Closing the door, he stepped over and took 
hold of the sash; in another moment we had it 
up and our heads out; the leaded roof of the 
verandah was less than four feet below. 
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When I pulled back my shoulders, Major 
Elphinstone was working his way round the 
room with his torch. A cell at our head- 
quarters is not much barer than that place 
was; white-washed walls with queer-like 
clothes hanging from pegs, a stretcher bed, an 
iron washstand with a tin basin, and a big 
cupboard of some foreign-looking wood was 
about all there was in it. As I turned back to 
the window I saw the dawn coming up over 
the sea. ‘When you're ready, sir ’ T said. 

‘One moment.’ At his tone I looked over 
my shoulder. He had a door of the wardrobe 
open and his light held close to something he 
was holding; as I watched he laid it over his 
wrist — a white napkin, folded lengthways, it 
seemed to be. ‘Right.’? Gathering it up, he 
hung it back in the darkness, then looked a 
moment at his hand, ‘Faugh!’ he said and 
rubbed his palm down his trousers. ‘For 
God’s sake let’s get clear of this damned 
place!’ Brushing past me, he jumped on the 
sill, and his head was out, with his legs after 
it, quicker than I’ve often seen even him 
move. 
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A second later I was over too and, closing 
the window, dropped on the verandah roof 
beside him. From thence it was just a matter 
of sliding down one of the iron pillars; and 
there we were on the path by the hedge we 
had started from. 


CHAPTER XIII 


As I touched the ground the Major plucked 
at my sleeve, and we squeezed through the 
end of the hedge where it met the stone 
balustrade of the terrace. There was an open 
field behind there that took a long dip from 
the edge on which the mansion stood, down 
to the bents; at the top, where we were, the 
grass stretched back level for a hundred yards 
or so to a clump of trees, with the hedge about 
five feet high severing it from the house and 
drive. 

The dawn was growing fast and a great 
view of the coast and links and countryside 
was creeping out of the darkness below us, 
while off on our right the lights of the town 
twinkled away in rows and patterns like it 
was still the middle of the night. The air was 
caller and sharp; after the stuffiness of those 
rooms and passages | gave a shiver. 

The Major, nodding back at the window 
above, put a finger to his lips; squatting down 
by the balustrade he started pulling on his 
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shoes. I was glad to follow suit, for the 
ground was soaking wet; then bending our 
backs we slipped along by the hedge until we 
came to the wood. 

When we were out of sight of the house, he 
stopped and glanced at his watch. ‘Look 
here’ — he buttoned his jacket and turned up 
the collar. ‘It’s like this: if the Special Vigi- 
lance is still on — and ten chances to one it 
will be —I may find myself tied up at the 
telephone. I had to leave half-a-dozen things 
in the air last night. The only way is for you 
to stand by here; I promised Anderton we 
wouldn’t lose touch with the situation for a 
moment. That means Brandt, of course. The 
best plan, really, would be to get back to the 
disused bedroom and watch his door; but 
that’s too risky now. If I were you I’d lie low 
behind the end of the hedge — where we were 
a minute ago. No one will come there and 
you'll be hidden from the windows. If he 
makes tracks across the dunes for Drumdon 
or the sea, you should spot him at once from 
there; on the other hand, if he’s off on a 
longer trip he’ll use Watson’s Ford, and you 
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are bound to hear him start from the stables; 
then bung off to Inverdree Police Station, 
telephone whichever way he has gone, and 
ring up Captain Smith to have the coast- 
watchers warned. Personally I expect he’s 
had the sense, now daylight has come, to do 
a bit of shut-eye before breakfast; and with 
any luck I’ll be back by then.’ 

‘Suppose he takes it in his head to leave, 
bag and baggage, first thing when he wakes? 
I’m gey sure I would if I was him — after last 
night’s performances.’ 

Taking a step to the edge of the trees, the 
Major pointed over to where the Drumdon 
aérials were just catching the light above the 
sandhills. ‘Look, man. He’s in a hurry — 
after his visit there yesterday evening that’s 
the one thing we can be sure of. If he chucks 
his chance of another twenty-four hours prac- 
tically on the spot and bolts back to an hotel 
five miles off, he’s not the man I take him 
for!’ 

“Aye, but a deal may happen in twenty- 
four hours. What about yon hole in among 
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‘Think?’ The Major stared past me. Sud- 
denly he jerked out his hands: ‘It’s simply 
beyond me to imagine what he thinks of the 
House of Dree...’ He stood quiet a while, 
then turned towards a path that led down 
through the wood behind us. ‘But you can 
bank on this: he’ll stick it out, whatever he 
thinks. Lots of spies, as people call them, are 
curs, but a chap like Brandt has no more rela- 
tion to one of them than a battalion com- 
mander in the front line has to a malingerer 
at the base. He’s a dangerous devil and has 
to be got rid of — fair means or foul — but 
plenty of V.C.’s are given for a darned sight 
less than the job he’s taken over. Now I’m 
off? —he grabbed my arm as he passed. 
“You'll see me back in double-quick time just 
because of all that. With half a chance I'll 
have another go at his room; I was on the 
track of something that looked like a possible 
clue when he came on us last night. If I can 
get in there again, and it’s the real thing, it 
will mean the Tower and a firing party for 
him all right; but that’s the end of a soldier 
and a brave man compared to He 
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swung round towards the house. I waited on 
him to finish, but, dropping my arm, he said 
no more. 

Well, if ever there was a case of out of the 
frying-pan into the fire Brandt’s seemed to be 
it. But every trade has its ways: Major 
Elphinstone had been in that line himself, so 
mebbe he could tell how the Professor would 
feel; anyhow he knew other things that were 
still mysteries to me. So I just nodded and 
stood aside to let him by. 

As he reached the path he clapped his 
hands to his jacket pockets. “I say — in the 
excitement of the night’s performances, as 
you call them, I forgot about this being a 
picnic.’ He pulled out a packet of sandwiches 
and a flask. ‘Carry on with these till I come 
back. Bye-bye; take care of yourself; if I think 
of it Ill bring you a kipper for breakfast.’ 
With one of his smiles he was off down the 
hill towards the lodge gate. 

It was full light by now, and I bent well 
out of sight of the windows as I dodged back 
across the field. On reaching the edge by the 
corner of the terrace, | put my cap under me, 
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for the grass was still dripping with dew, and 
crouched close in by the hedge. From where 
I was there would be no fear of anyone being 
about the links as far as Drumdon without 
my seeing; I gave my eyes a rub and settled 
down to watch. 

It goes without saying that there’s nobody 
but has some defect or other; and if I have 
one, as a detective officer, it is that I need my 
sleep. Many a time since I joined the Force 
I’ve envied them that I thought little enough 
of otherwise for the way they could do with 
five or six hours in their beds; and, as for 
Major Elphinstone, it was a constant marvel 
to me how he kept going night after night at 
periods like the one I am writing of, with 
nothing more than a nap or two between 
telephone rings. 

So now, sitting yonder, my back against 
the hedge, with the long early hours to get 
through and not a thing to be done after [ 
had finished my sandwiches but glower over a 
view the size of half the county, I was hard 
put to it to keep my lids up. If it hadn’t been 
for the cold I doubt if I could have managed, 
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and even as it was, shivering and rubbing my 
hands and shins, it may be that I gave a nod 
now and again. Thinking back, I sometimes 
wonder whether a deal of the queer, unreal- 
like feeling that comes on me when I call to 
mind the things that followed may not have 
had its cause in the fuzzy state a man’s brain 
gets into from want of sleep. The events 
themselves are ill enough to dwell on, in all 
conscience; but I doubt, with an officer of my 
experience, if that alone would account for 
the nightmarey look of everything — the sky 
and sea and mansion-house included — that 
looms before me to this hour with the memory 
of that forenoon at Dree. 

One thing I am sure of, anyway — I have 
never seen a wilder-like sunrise. It was as if 
the under part of the world had gone up in 
flames and was pouring the smoke of Judg- 
ment Day over the rim. Not a breath of 
wind was there, and great black clouds shin- 
ing red about their edges rolled and piled into 
the lift, turning the sea to inks and crimsons 
that blinded you to look at. The sun made a 
poor show in comparison, for the instant it 
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appeared it was smothered out behind a wall 
of mirk, taking the colours with it; and a 
minute or two later the whole affair had 
smudged off in a wrack of dirty grey. 

By then the nip had gone out of the air. 
Early as it was a clap of thunder sounded 
from the south and the sky over the town was 
getting darker every moment. A laverock 
had started singing away above the field, but 
after a twit or two he stopped, as if, like 
myself, he was feeling the weight of the 
morning. [ sat up on my toes and fixed my 
mind on the one business of watching the 
bents; but I’ve often noticed when I’ve been 
tired that there’s nothing like the staring 
needed for such work to give the dustman 
his chance, as bairns say, of closing your eyes 
for you. At all events, whether I had dozed 
off or no, it was a fine jump I gave when the 
window under the verandah behind me flew 
open with a crash. 

Fortunately the hedge was thick, and 
although, with my face pressed against the 
leaves, I could see through well enough, there 
was little fear of anyone stationed a foot or 
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two off on the other side catching a glimpse 
of me. 

It was the Indian that had come out; by 
the time I got turned he was standing at a 
pillar looking over the sea. From where I lay 
he seemed taller than ever and, with that 
thundery light on him, a startlinger figure you 
couldn’t expect to come across in our parts. 
He had on his turban and a kind of close- 
fitting white cotton surtout buttoned to his 
throat and reaching his knees, with tight 
trousers like drawers of the same stuff, and 
red slippers. You might have thought he was 
dressed up for a party, for everything he had 
on was as spotless and neat as soap and starch 
could make it; his grand beard, that had the 
black shine of old silver, was shed down the 
middle and brushed out to the sides, and his 
moustaches curled up to the big gold rings in 
his ears. For all his years a grenadier couldn’t 
have stood straighter, and the beak of his 
nose and the stare of his yellow eyes minded 
me of nothing in the world so much as a 
fierce old eagle’s. 

Hanging over his arm was a wee Carpet; 
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and, as I watched, he bent and laid it out on 
the verandah floor, smoothing the wrinkles 
and glancing up to see that he had it pointing 
as he wanted — to where the sun was glinting 
through the clouds. 

That finished, he stepped on it and drawing 
himself up as stern as a minister in a kirk, his 
arms at his sides and his eyes shut, began a 
preface of words in a high sing-song, raising 
his hands first behind his ears, then clasping 
them before him; with a deep bow or two, and 
muttering harder than ever, he dropped on 
his knees, stretching over till his forehead 
touched the carpet. After a while, lifting his 
voice louder, he sat back and gave me a 
fright, for his face turned on his shoulder 
straight at me crying out something, but as 
I jouked down, I saw his lids were screwed up 
tight, and the next second he whisked round 
and called out the same words to the other 
side. That was the end; folding his fingers he 
perched quiet a minute on his heels, then his 
eyes opened and, with a wee stagger, up he 
climbed. 

Knowing what I do now there’s none of 
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the happenings at the House of Dree that 
comes back clearer and stranger than that 
sight. Not a vestige was there of the nasty 
ranting | had seen in the hotel bedroom. 
What it meant or who it was all to I neither 
know nor care; and there’s few will pretend 
that a member of the Kirk of Scotland, like 
I am, is by way of being overly impressed by 
other folk’s religions. But [ll say this: for 
dour solemnity not John Knox himself in his 
pulpit ever surpassed that grim-avized old 
heathen, alone at his prayers that wild 
Sabbath morning. 

When he had gathered up his rug, he stood 
looking out over the sea during what seemed 
ages to me, for I was getting cramp in my 
shoulder. At last his white eyebrows jerked 
up and he drew a deep breath; tilting back 
his head he followed the sweep of the sky 
from north to south, then round the shore and 
countryside, ending with a gaze at the tree- 
tops behind us and the rooks wheeling and 
cawing about their affairs. The pillar beside 
him had a clematis twining up it; reaching 
over he took a bloom in his hand and looked 
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at it — all as a man might do that was leaving 
it and the rest for a far journey. As I watched 
he turned again, his arms crossed on his 
breast, and stared long into the east. Sud- 
denly, like a person waking from a dream, and 
with an ugly glance from side to side, he 
worked his mouth and spat out before him, as 
though at everything he saw. 

That seemed to be the finish of the day’s 
observances, for, after a shake of his shoul- 
ders, he marched off into the room, appearing 
a moment later with a white tablecloth which 
he flapped over the path; and for the next 
twenty minutes or so I had the sight of yon 
figure that might have stepped straight out 
from my copy of the Arabian Nights dusting 
and sweeping as busy and accustomed as the 
servant girl at my lodgings. 

All the while he was redding-up yonder I 
was getting more uneasy in my mind, for I 
had Brandt at the back of it. House-watching 
is like other things in this world — you have 
just to do the best you can. A mansion in its 
own grounds with doors and French windows 
all round, and only one man on the job, leaves 
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plenty of chances to them that will take 
them. And though I’d had an hour or two to 
think it over, I could see no way of bettering 
my stance; besides, time was passing, and 
when the Major got back he would look to 
find me where we had arranged. It was a 
comfort that he knew the difficulties as well 
as me and, now he was by the telephone, 
McFarlane and Weir too, or I was much mis- 
taken, would be out of their beds and off to 
Drumdon, or wherever he wanted them. 

As it turned out I needn’t have worried; 
just as I was sitting back from peering into 
the room opposite, where the Indian was busy 
boiling some water over a spirit lamp, the tail 
of my eye caught a sight of someone on the 
terrace. Pressing into the hedge I saw 
Brandt dandering over to the balustrade; as 
I looked, he pulled round a garden chair 
beside him and, plumping down, as a tired 
man does, snapped open his despatch case and 
took out on his knee a bundle of papers and a 
pair of field glasses. 

With the twigs scratching my face [ 
couldn’t keep watching at that angle, but it 
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was a relief to know where he was, and he had 
the air of settling down for a while. So easing 
my legs I stretched back close in by the 
hedge. 

The next I knew was getting a panful of 
dust and tea leaves full on my face, and a 
fine fleg it gave me! I must have drowsed off 
at last, and it took me a moment or two be- 
fore I made out that it was the black man 
finishing his housemaid’s ploys. Mercifully I 
had the sense to lie still, and the hedge being 
a good five feet high he had just emptied the 
stuff over the top and gone straight back to 
the room. 

One look at the sky told me I'd had a deal 
more than forty winks. With my heart in my 
mouth I squeezed in among the leaves and 
keeked across the terrace; the Professor was 
still in his chair, papers on his lap and scat- 
tered on the ground by him, and a fountain 
pen in his mouth. 

On the verandah the Indian was washing 
a cup and saucer in a bucket; while I was 
asleep he must have served the Laird his early 
tea. The table inside the window was laid, 
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out of the shadow behind came wafts from an 
oil stove; taking some eggs from a basket he 
disappeared within. 

The sun was getting high behind the clouds 
and the morning had become as sultry as ever 
I can remember, even for August. If you had 
shut your eyes you might have thought from 
the deadness and smell of warm damp that 
you were inside a green-house. The feel of 
waiting that aye comes when thunder Is about 
hung in the air, and not a sound was to be 
heard but the twit-twit of a bird close by in 
the hedge and the long boom of the waves on 
the shore of Dree away below. 

I looked at my watch; it wanted a minute 
or two to eight. As I was slipping it back in 
my pocket my hand stopped halfway: Men- 
teith and the Indian were in the room op- 
posite. It is a policeman’s business to tell 
at a glance when folk need attention, and the 
instant I clapped my eyes on these two com- 
ing forward to the light I knew something 
was up. If ever deviltry was afoot it was by 
that window. 

I scarce recognised the Laird. For one 
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thing he was a queer-like figure to modern 
eyes, dressed up in an old-fashioned black tail 
coat with wide skirts, and thin shepherd plaid 
vest and trousers, like a country gentleman 
might have worn on the Sabbath when I was 
a laddie; but it was his face that fair shocked 
me. Our Scots word ‘gash’ describes it, and 
no other that I can think of. So near death 
was his guise, as he held himself up by a 
chair, with his other hand laid like a claw to 
his breast, that I would have looked to see 
him fall where he stood if it hadn’t of been 
for his eyes. They had life enough in them, 
to be sure — and of a kind to have given you 
a qualm from behind the bars of a wild beast’s 
cage! 

The black man stood over him pouring 
stuff out of a bottle into a medicine glass. As 
he handed the dose I got a glimpse of his face, 
and for wickedness there wasn’t a pin to 
choose between it and his master’s. His teeth 
were bared, a tint of redness had come under 
the dark of his cheeks and his eyes were 
rolling. 

The instant Menteith had swallowed the 
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drug he revived and straightened up. With a 
word or two I couldn’t catch and a sudden 
sort of jocularity that took me aback, he 
pounced on the other’s wrists and undid the 
buttons of his cotton sleeves. The Indian 
nodded and girned back at him; baring his 
forearms — that were gnarled and tough like 
old oak — he began, first with one hand, then 
the other, rubbing the tendons of his wrists 
and thumbs, cracking his joints and pulling 
and massaging his long snakey-like fingers. 
Excited, as I could see he was, it was all as 
deft and quick as a conjuror preparing for a 
show; then came a pass or two of his wrists 
that I could make nothing of, but they drew a 
cackle from Menteith; reaching over in high 
glee he patted the other’s shoulder. 

At that moment the clock of Inverdree kirk 
struck the hour, sounding in the quiet of the 
morning like it was among the trees just be- 
hind me. The eyes of the two of them met; 
till the chime ceased they stood without a 
move. Then Menteith stepped back and took 
along breath. With a touch to his turban the 
black man turned to the window; buttoning 
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his sleeves as he went he sailed along the 
verandah and out across the terrace. Before 
Brandt’s chair he stopped and bowed with his 
hands to his forehead. 


CHAPTER XIV 


It took the Professor a minute or two to col- 
lect his papers; then with the Indian leading 
the way he marched towards the house. 

Inside the window Menteith, leering and 
muttering to himself, pulled a bandana hand- 
kerchief from his tail pocket and wiped his 
forehead and palms; after another deep 
breath, smoothing his lips to a guestening 
smile, he stepped out on the path. 

‘Come away, Professor,’ he cried. ‘Good 
morning to you. A fine morning, but storm in 
the air, | fear. I hope you slept well?’ He 
hirpled forward holding out his two hands. 

Brandt’s features were a mask at any time 
and the blue of his eyes, which was what gave 
him his appearance, showed calm as ever as 
he answered, ‘Thank you, the temperature 
was a bit high for my taste. I guess I’ll make 
up for it to-night when the thunder is through.’ 

‘You will that, Professor, you will that, this 
is a grand place for sleeping.’ The Laird, 
nodding and grinning, led him across the 
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verandah. ‘There’s little else for us Menteiths 
to be proud of nowadays but our North Sea 


alr. 
“Bide by Inverdree sea, 
At a hunder ye’ll dee,” 


is an ancient saying in these parts, and here 
am I as a proof of it! Not a hundred — no, 
no!’ — he chuckled and pressed Brandt’s arm 
— ‘but an old man, Professor, an old man — 
far past the Psalmist’s span.’ 

‘But likely to see some of us underground 
yet, I judge.’ The Professor’s tone was as 
chatty and off-hand as you could wish, but 
his smile took a twist as he stepped to the 
window. 

The Laird tee-heed blither than ever, 
though I saw his hand creep to his breast. 
“No, no, Professor, I’m too far through for 
that. Though what the day or the hour may 
bring forth there’s none of us can tell — old 
or young.’ 

With the little I knew and the deal I had 
come to suspect this was grim-sounding talk 
to be passing between these two; and some 
such notion seemed to come to the Laird, for 
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doubling his jocosity and friendliness he waved 
the other across the threshold. ‘Step in, Pro- 
fessor, you'll be wanting your breakfast. As 
you saw last night it’s just simple fare we can 
offer, but my man here is a good hand at 
coffee and the eggs are new-laid, anyway. Sit 
down, sit down!’ — he bowed Brandt into his 
chair. ‘You'll be sharp-set, I'll be bound, 
after your early hours.’ 

When they had taken their places at the 
table, the Professor had his back to the open 
window, giving me a full view of him, with 
the Laird on his right just out of my sight. 
The black man stalked from one to the other 
handing cups of coffee and hot baps. When 
they had begun he moved about seeing they 
had what they wanted, standing one moment 
behind Brandt’s chair and disappearing the 
next to where his master sat. 

The Professor was making a good meal, and 
said little. Indeed he had small chance to 
talk, for the Laird was now at the top of his 
form, and his foreign-sounding voice, that yet 
had a tang of the Scots about it, kept claiking 
away with scarce a pause. Although he was 
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round the corner from the window, I could 
hear him well enough, but now and then I got 
losing his drift, for his speech had a way of 
lilting up and down that was the more in evi- 
dence the faster he spoke. And, as he went on, 
it came over me that there was a wildness at 
the back of it all. Loquacious as he had aye 
been in my hearing, never had I known him 
flee from one subject to another as he was 
doing now. 

First it was the weather, then the mansion 
(with a parade of apologies for its state); that 
led to his family and a rigmarole of its history 
including his own upbring in India. On the 
top of that — of all things in the world con- 
sidering the circumstances — he was off on a 
harangue against England and the English 
that for gall and jeering I’ve never heard 
equalled! How it began I can’t call to mind, 
for, as I’ve said, there was plenty that escaped 
me, but once started his tongue ran clean 
away with him. ‘Hypocrites,’ ‘Christian 
curs,’ “Oppressors of Nations’ (he seemed still 
harping on India), ‘defilers of women’ — 
were among the least shameful of the names 
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he let fly. Forbye the war altogether yon talk 
in a Scotch gentleman’s house was past all 
decency. 

When the sense of it began to come to me, I 
thought, of course, that he’d got an inkling 
some way of the company he had at table 
with him; but as he inveighed on from bad to 
worse I soon made out, from the look of his 
back, that Brandt was as astonished as I was. 
And, with the finish up, ‘Seven hundred years 
and more my forbears have fought them — 
chased them at Bannockburn and flung them 
from the Walls of Acre —’ the Professor faced 
round in his chair as though his ears must be 
playing him tricks. 

When the outburst had stopped for want of 
breath, though, he leaned forward, speaking 
— his back being to me I couldn’t catch his 
words. But the Laird sang up shriller than 
ever, ‘Think as I do? Not one, sir, not an- 
other soul! I’m the last of my race... “To- 
day,’ you say? To-day means nothing to me. 
A pack of European dogs at each other’s 
throats ——’ His voice mumbled down. 

Then, before the other could get out a 
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second word, he cut in again, this time in the 
grandee tone he could put on as well as any- 
one, ‘My apologies, Professor — think no 
more of it, I beg! Were I not aware that a 
gentleman from the New World like yourself 
is even farther removed than | from such 
affairs, I should be greatly ashamed. You will 
have some warm coffee?’ 

Brandt sat back with a shrug and spread 
himself another roll; and for a while there was 
silence yonder. 

Out where I was it was getting closer every 
minute. The clouds were low, with the fore- 
noon sun strong behind them and hot gleams 
creeping over the sea and up the links, giving a 
burn to my back as they passed. The thunder 
was grumbling nearer and every now and then 
a flash glittered out above the town. 

Concerned as I was at the turn matters had 
taken (for there was no telling, it seemed to 
me, where this spite of the Laird’s against the 
English might lead him, once Brandt could 
get a hearing), I paid little heed at first when 
the talk started again. But after a bit I found 
myself harkening to a sound that was growing 
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in Menteith’s voice; and all of a sudden I was 
up on my knees staring through the hedge. 

There was nought in what he was saying; 
he had begun on fishing now, and — by way 
of further amends mebbe for the scene he had 
treated him to — was flattering up the Pro- 
fessor, on his knowledge of salmon and the 
like, more glib than ever. 

Ower glib — even for him; and with that 
high, jinking note in his speech that had 
caught my attention. It seemed to me he was 
trying to control it, for every little while he 
would stop; then off he would go again, his 
words flying on and up as though in spite of 
himself. As I listened something sent my 
mind back in a flash to his look as he capered 
and grimaced behind the window while the 
black man’s thumbs and wrists were being got 
ready... I plucked out my watch; by what 
had been said the Major should have been 
back by now; I had the feeling it was high 
time he was here. 

Whether Brandt noticed anything in the 
other’smannerI couldn’t tell,as he kept his face 
bent over his plate, but his burly shoulders 
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were set as composed as usual and he finished 
his bap with a good relish; then putting down 
his cup he sat back, crossing his legs — his 
tight jacket showing the bulge of the pistol in 
his hip pocket. Whatever may have been in 
his thoughts about the House of Dree and its 
owner, he had all the air, now the morning 
had come, of a man that can look after him- 
self and knows it. 

With his move the Laird’s voice squeaked 
off in the midst of a sentence. Just then a 
crash of thunder banged out, as loud as if a 
cannon had been fired from the field behind; 
in the quiet that followed a shower of warm 
drops pattered on the leaves, and stopped. 

‘“Tambako lao!’ cried Mentieth. (I got the 
words afterwards from elsewhere.) 

There was another pause, then the black 
man came round the table with a sixpenny 
packet of cigarettes and a matchbox on a big 
silver tray. After giving the Professor a light 
he stepped back and drew himself up behind 
his chair. 

Silence fell again, as if they were listening 
in yonder, like folk will, when storm is about. 
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As I strained into the hedge I saw some- 
thing that brought me to my feet with a 
scramble — though I kept my head down: at 
Brandt’s back the Indian was rising slowly 
like a dancer on his toes: up he went without 
a sound — down, then up again. Being half- 
turned my way I could see his long brown 
fingers stretching over and drawing from 
across his other wrist a folded linen cloth with 
a knot at the end of it that was hanging there 
like a waiter’s napkin. 

Beset hand and foot as I was with not know- 
ing what was expected of me I gave a glower 
over my shoulder — if ever Major Elphin- 
stone was needed it was that moment! 

And, as I turned, thank the Lord! there he 
came in front of my eyes — creeping along 
the hedge a yard or two off. At the sight of 
my face he darted forward, dropping on his 
knees, parting the leaves and peering through. 

A cry — for all the world like the croak of 
an old raven — had come from Menteith; the 
Indian shot up to the tips of his slippers, his 
wrists making a pass I couldn’t distinguish: 
at the same instant Brandt sat round on his 
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seat and glared up at him, a hand at his hip 
pocket. 

For a second they were like two cats on the 
spring, but that black warlock could move 
swifter than an eye could follow: he was back 
on his soles and his hands at rest before him 
ere I knew he had stirred. 

Full in the face Brandt scanned him while 
you could count five — the Indian, stiff as a 
ramrod, gazing over his head. 

It was easy guessing what had happened. 
Anybody that wears glasses knows how, with 
your back to a window facing a room that’s 
not too brightly lit, you cannot but have in 
the lenses the reflection of all behind you. 
With the black man’s first hoist on his toes 
the Professor must have noticed, and, being 
so close, he mebbe had a glimpse of things I 
missed... 

As he stared, a noise, half between a cough 
and a screech, came from the inside of the 
room; with a swoop the Indian was round the 
table, snatching up the medicine bottle and 
glass from the cloth where he had left them, 
and vanishing from my view. Brandt wheeled 
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round, shoved back his chair, and stood up, 
watching. After a minute, with the manner 
of a man that feels himself in the way, he 
stepped through the window and, a dour curl 
on his lip, went off along the verandah and 
out on the terrace. 

‘Whew!’ Major Elphinstone sat back on 
one foot and pushed up his hat. ‘Talk of near 
things —— !’ From his breathing he must 
have run up the hill from the road; he was 
plastered with mud and his hand shook as he 
pulled out a hankie to wipe his face. Under 
its sunburn his skin had a whitey look, with 
rings about the eyes, and —a sure sign in 
him that he was far overdriven — he hadn’t 
shaved for twenty-four hours and more. It 
was plain enough, now the daylight was on 
Mine thats this allan and’ the \ special 
Vigilance’ combined went on much longer, he 
would soon be at the end of his tether. 

But like other folk when they’ve had a 
fright, it was myself I was full of at that mo- 
ment. 

‘This’ ll no’ do, sir,’ I whispered. ‘We 
canna’ go on like this: one thing or the other 
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— either I know what’s coming, and what 
you 

‘Careful!’ With a glance at the window he 
squeezed my shoulder; nodding along the 
hedge he got to his feet and, crouching down, 
signed on me to follow. 

When we reached the wood he dropped on 
a fallen trunk and, taking out a cigarette, 
looked up at me. ‘Fire away,’ he said. 

But a minute or so to think in makes all the 
difference when you’ve been flustered, and I 
had only to take another keek at him sitting 
yonder to see that there was nought to be 
gained by quarrelling a man that I knew fine 
was doing his best, right or wrong, in such 
a business. Small use was there pretend- 
ing I liked the part I was having to play, but 
it was ower late to start on that now; and, 
when all was said and done, I’d had warnings 
in plenty ere ever I set foot in the House of 
Dree — forbye an offer not eight hours be- 
fore to be quit of the whole affair. So I just 
said, “I'll wait on you, sir,’ and gave myself a 
stretch, for I was stiff as a log with lying so 
long. 
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Then all of a sudden, before he could speak, 
my mind flew off at a tangent — back to the 
breakfast-room with the Laird being given 
his medicine, and the picture he’d made after 
his last dose of it! Dropping my arms I 
jumped round, ‘But surely we shouldna’ be 
here, sir?’ I said, ‘the old de’ils will be at their 
games again! If ye’re wanting f 

‘That’s all right,’ the Major waved me to 
come back. “If you sit down a moment’ — he 
shifted along the trunk — ‘and kick my shins 
when I drop asleep, I’ll explain; and inciden- 
tally try to work out our next move.’ He 
yawned like he would never stop. ‘A darned 
near shave that was just now—it means 
we'll have to do some thinking.’ 

For a minute he sat quiet. ‘Catto’ — he 
put a hand on my arm — ‘we're just about at 
the end of this affair— but not quite. I’m 
damned sorry now I ever let you in for it, be- 
cause unless I can arrest Brandt before even- 
ing there’s rotten work sticking out.... And 
the devil of it is’ — he glanced at his watch — 
‘I may have to clear off again any moment — 
things are on the jump all over the place. I’ve 
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arranged with Anderton to have messages for 
me sent on to Drumdon; if I’m needed, he’s 
to make a signal from there at nine-thirty — 
about ten minutes now. Thank goodness, 
after what happened at breakfast, we should 
have a couple of hours to turn round in here. 
I give my word you won’t be left in the lurch 
again. If | have to do a bolt to Drumdon, I'll 
be back before eleven, without fail.’ 

He let go of my arm. ‘And look here — 
what you said just now was absolutely right: 
you ought to know what to expect, and why, 
and when, and all the rest of it. It would bea 
dashed sight easier for both of us if you did. 
The trouble is I still don’t want to tell you — 
for the simple reason that if anything goes 
wrong I’m hanged if you are going to share 
the responsibility of this affair. War or no 
war, it isn’t possible to imagine anything 
worse than the case that could be made of 
it...’ He turned, ‘Will that do? I’ll tell 
you more if you wish, but I want to get on to 
business.’ 

It was easy to see the sense of what he was 
saying. Doing your duty and mebbe a bit 
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over, is one thing (and I knew well enough I 
had lost nothing, so far as my career went, by 
all my work with Major Elphinstone); but 
this affair was taking a turn that any officer 
might be feared of; and clear it was to me, 
now I’d had a moment to consider, that the 
wider a berth I gave to the whys and where- 
fores that lay behind it the better. ‘Aye,’ I 
Said that.ll do.’ 

‘Well’ —he threw away his cigarette. 
‘First of all, so far as the old de’ils, as you call 
them, are concerned, it will relieve your mind 
to know that to a dead certainty the one thing 
they are after at this moment is giving their 
guest the slip and going for a walk.’ 

“A walk, sir? What would they be going 
a walk for? D’ye no’ mind Keddie saying 
that, year in year out, they never left the 
house?’ 

“Well, they will now.’ The Major got up 
and shook himself. ‘And what’s more, the 
events of the next few hours depend on 
whether they enjoy their stroll or the reverse, 
so we'd better be getting ready to accompany 
them.’ 
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As it seemed that riddles were now to be the 
order of the day, I said nothing to that. 

He looked at his watch again and moved 
over to the edge of the wood. ‘The next thing: 
I’ve arranged about Brandt if he leaves the 
grounds; McFarlane is waiting with a motor- 
cycle by the lodge gate, and Weir is on the 
dunes with some coast-watchers’ — he nodded 
across the bents. ‘It’ll take him all his time 
to do anything in daylight, and I expect he’s 
got the sense to know that. Probably he’s 
banking on to-night. I’ve been on to Naval 
Centre; there are lots of places along here 
where a submarine could come close in at 
dusk or dawn, and he may have a rendezvous 
at any of them; but we needn’t bother about 
that now. The chances are he’ll sit tight till 
the afternoon at least, and by then Lhe 
Major turned and stared over the links. 

‘If he does, we’ll mebbe have something 
new to bother about, though,’ I struck in — 
and described yon seditious outcry at the 
breakfast table. 

Major Elphinstone seemed real interested 
foramomentortwo. ‘By Jove!’ he said, when 
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I repeated some of the venom Menteith had 
spat out about this country. ‘Yes, I daresay 
... Ll expect there’s a good deal at the back of 
that, but——’ He took a pair of field glasses 
from a case that was slung on his shoulder and 
pointed them on Drumdon. 

‘It’ll be round to the front quick enough, 
I’m thinking — whatever it is,’ said I, ‘if him 
and the Laird get colloguing together over 
their wine this evening 

The Major looked at me out of one eye from 
behind the glasses. “There won’t be any even- 
ing together for these two,’ he said, and peered 
back into the instrument. 

After a while, without stopping his watch- 
ing, he put one hand in his pocket and held 
out another packet of sandwiches. I was glad 
to get them, for I was as hungry as a hawk. I[ 
had just begun eating when I saw him stiffen 
up. 

‘Curse!’ He dropped his arms and stood a 
moment thinking. I turned and looked; on 
one of the Drumdon aérials I could just make 
out a wee flag fluttering. 

Cramming the glasses into their case, he 
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motioned me over to the tree we had been 
sitting on. ‘Listen’ — he bent and tied up his 
shoe lace. ‘I'll be back within the hour — for 
certain. Nothing will happen here before then. 
Nip off now and find Menteith; they should 
be starting soon. All you’ve got to do is to 
keep them in view — never mind what they 
are saying. As a matter of fact they'll be so 
busy over their own affairs that you ought to 
be able to keep fairly close — but that de- 
pends on the ground, of course. The whole 
business turns on certain things they hear and 
see. You'll know the effect on them at once 
by their manner. If they hear the call of a 
bird, for instance, from one direction the 
omen will be favourable, and ——’ 

“The what?’ 

‘Omen — sign. Look here — there’s no use 
trying to explain now, but, in a word, it 
amounts to this: everything those two do at a 
time like this is governed by signs — you re- 
member that evening in the bedroom at the 
Grand?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

“Well, the last part — after the consecra- 
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tion of the sacred pick-axe (grotesque as it 
sounds, the whole thing is religious) — that 
gave them the omen for the start of their ex- 
pedition; it was favourable, and they went 
ahead. Now Brandt has spoiled their game 
for them at breakfast and they’ve got to begin 
all over again. The coconut is only used 
once; all the other omens must be taken out 
of doors — the calls and movements of birds 
and animals, dozens of things I’ve forgotten 
... It’s probably the most complicated ritual 
ever known — you know what a ritual is?’ 
mieyverieard: tell.’ 

Hurried as he was, the Major laughed. ‘In 
this case, my friend, your inherited aversions 
to such matters are misplaced. It is precisely 
because the religious denomination to which 
the Laird of Dree and his follower belong in- 
sists that all things — and especially the sort 
of performance they so nearly brought off at 
breakfast — be done decently and in order, 
that we have a chance of rescuing Brandt 
from their clutches and handing him over to 
the proper authorities for a fair trial. See?’ 

‘Not me, sir,’ I said. “Yon’s just gibberish 
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to me — like the most of this affair. But if 
what you’re wanting is the effect on the Laird 
of his walk, I’ll can tell you that; there’s no 
mistaking his antics when he’s pleased or the 
reverse!’ 

‘Right.’ The Major gave me a pat on my 
back. ‘You’ve got it in one, I might have 
skipped the rest. Now > He stood pinch- 
ing his lips. ‘Where shall we meet? Your out- 
ing may take some time. I must get up to 
Brandt’s room the first possible moment. 
With any luck, in this heat, he’ll stay out of 
doors. If he’s on the terrace, I'll dash 
straight up. You'd better do the same when 
you get back. But if you don’t see him about 
down there, be careful; make for the bedroom 
where we were last night. If I’m inside his 
room, you'll see a couple of unused matches, 
one on each side of the door.’ 

‘Suppose he comes in on you, instead of me? 
You can’t rummage his things and watch the 
terrace at the same time?’ 

‘Vl arrest him straight off. If my hand is 
forced, I must just risk finding the Drumdon 
bearings, or something equally definite, on 
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him — although ten to one he’s got them on a 
piece of tissue paper the size of a stamp and 
hidden God knows where, till he needs them. 
But as you said awhile ago, we can’t go on like 
this. Anderton is blue with funk and, to tell 
the truth, soam I. In spite of all we can do in 
the way of watching, there’s always the chance 
of a slip-up, and Brandt is a damned sight too 
dangerous to be loose about here at a time like 
this.’ 

“Aye, but what will his American friends 
say if you find nothing?’ I didn’t relish this 
idea of the Major cooped up alone in Brandt’s 
room. It’s easy to talk of arresting a man 
that has a pistol, but if your head is half- 
buried in a suitcase when he jumps in on you, 
the case is like to turn the other way about. 

The Major’s eyes glinted. ‘They can say 
what they hanged well please! We’ve fought 
the war so far without them, and if need be 
we'll win it without them — but not if the 
Cruiser Squadron is ambushed through Drum- 
don ceasing to function just when it’s most 
needed!’ He moved off. 

‘One thing more, sir.’ I took a step after 
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him. ‘Suppose Brandt doesn’t give you a 
chance to search? Mebbe he'll have gone to 
his room to take a lie-down and be there when 
you get back?’ 

“Then I can do nothing — things will have 
to take their course.’ He thought a moment. 
‘If you see no matches at his door, get out as 
sharp as you can. You'll find me behind the 
hedge opposite the breakfast-room, and’ — 
he stopped by the edge of the bank, looking 
at me — ‘God help him!’ He was off, plung- 
ing through the bushes down a short cut. 


CHAPTER XV 


Lert to myself I stood awhile, considering. 
It was all very well to be told to ‘nip off and 
find Menteith,’ but not so easy to know where 
to begin. A shower had come on while we were 
talking, big thundery drops drumming on the 
leaves overhead that would die away to a tap 
or two, then rattle out in a downpour, and 
stop the next moment. The sky was brighten- 
ing over the sea and, with such wind as there 
was coming from the north and east, anybody 
that knew the weather hereabout would be 
giving it a few minutes to clear up in before 
starting out on a walk. The question to be 
settled between now and then was how I 
could avoid missing the Laird and the black 
man when they left the house. 

From what the Major had said about their 
giving Brandt the slip, they would keep away 
from the front. At the back there was only 
the drive leading down to the road; with Men- 
teith’s heart in the state it was they weren’t 
likely to risk the long pull-up coming home. 
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If they wanted to stay on the level, it was a 
case of keeping to the ridge on which the 
mansion stood, either by way of the wood 
where I was, or out beyond the bushes at the 
other end. A look round me showed no sign 
of a path among the trees save the one the 
Major had come by, that led up from the 
lodge gate; and except you picked your steps 
through the undergrowth there was nowhere 
to walk but out on the field, in full view of the 
terrace. 

So it seemed as though they would have 
to take the opposite direction; and, now I 
thought of it, I remembered there was a long 
stretch of open ground yonder that sloped 
away to the north towards the river. 

Anyhow, there was no time to stand swith- 
ering, for the rain had passed. So I crossed the 
corner of the wood to where the hedge ended 
and a broken-down wire fence took its place. 
Stepping over the strands I found myself in 
the shrubbery that ran along the edge of the 
gravel before the house; keeping well out of 
sight of the windows and pushing through the 
jungle of laurels and weeds I came to the top 
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of the drive. After a glance round I dodged 
across and had a stiffer scramble than ever 
getting through the last bit, coming out finally 
into a clump of trees that grew up a bank 
above the angle of the basement area where 
we had been the night before. 

Never have I seen a match to the neglect 
that showed all about this part of the mansion. 
The end wall, as tall and grim as an empty 
workhouse, had branches poking in at its 
dirty, shuttered windows, breaking the panes 
and staining the surface of the stone with 
great patches of green damp; yards of the 
cornice along the roof had cracked off and 
fallen into the area; and in some gale —a 
good quarter of a century ago, to judge from 
the look of the masonry — a chimney-stack 
had toppled over and lay half-buried among 
the long grass by the drive. 

And the grounds about me were no less 
desolate. The bank below was just a wilder- 
ness; rhododendrons, lilacs, and old greasy 
laburnums struggling in a waste of brambles 
and nettles. The place was little better than 
an ashpit too; bottles, tin cans and filthy-like 
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boots had been pitched up from the basement 
and lay scattered along the edge, with some 
of them roosting on the twigs beside rags and 
trails of potato-peelings. 

It was all this rubbish being about that 
near caused my undoing. After reaching the 
trees I crept forward on my hands and knees 
and had dropped down among the high grass 
above the bank, so as to get a sight, if I could, 
of the path that led through the bushes from 
the area steps — when up I jumped the same 
second with a grunt, for I had plumped right 
on a thistle that had spikes as sharp and long 
as so many needles. 

I was flat again in a jiffy, but as I peered 
between the stems something white down 
there among the shrubs, that I had taken for 
a bundle of waste paper or the like, slipped 
round, and a pair of yellow eyes like a great 
snake’s gleamed up through the greenery at 
me. It was the black man — no doubt about 
that; but for an instant I thought I must be 
bewitched, for his head had no body to it, and 
looked to be growing in the ground. Then I 
remembered the hole... With a scramble, 
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out he climbed and took a step through the 
bushes in my direction. I lay as still as a log, 
but ready, if he started up the bank, to make 
a dash down the other side. However, after a 
long stare, he seemed satisfied and, wiping 
the dirt off his hands, turned back towards 
the path. 

Presently he reappeared with the Laird, 
who was helping himself along with an um- 
brella and carrying a wee camp-stool. The 
Indian led him to the edge of the hole, and 
they stood looking in, Menteith talking and 
pointing. His last dose of medicine must have 
been a good strong one, for there was little 
sign of the invalid about him now, and his 
teeth were flashing and his eyes snapping at a 
great rate. He seemed to be praising and jok- 
ing the black man on his last night’s work, for, 
after pawing him on the shoulder, he capered 
out into a pantomime of heaving a spadeful 
into the air, and cackled and kissed the back 
of his hand at him with the ugly foreigneering 
jauntiness I had seen before. 

When they had turned and disappeared 
among the bushes, I rose and, after a stumble 
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that near sent me head-first down the slope, 
shoved my way through the growths till I 
reached the path. Although heavy-built [am 
quick on my feet, and when I find myself 
tripping like that for no sufficient cause it is a 
sure sign that things are not as they should be 
with me. Coming on the top of my mistaking 
the Indian’s turban the moment before for the 
Lord knows what, it was a warning that, if [ 
was to see this affair through, I must watch 
myself in more ways than one. Now I was up 
and about the drowsiness that had plagued 
me in the early hours had lifted, but in its 
place a kind of light-headedness had come on 
that I liked even less. The fact that I’d had 
nothing past my lips since my tea the evening 
before but two papers of sandwiches, that are 
just kickshaws to folk like me, may have had 
a lot to do with it. The Major’s flask was in 
my pocket and if need be I could mebbe take 
a nip, but it’s my experience that liquor is 
worse than useless on a long job like this. So 
I just pushed back my cap to let the air on 
my forehead, gave my hankie a lick, wiped 
my face, and set off along the path. 
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For a couple of hundred yards it had the 
bushes thick on either side with stunted trees 
behind, their tops bent and scoured by the 
wind, for this corner of the policies would get 
the full on-ding of the northeasterly gales 
during eight months of the year. Then came 
a six-foot wall with a rusty iron door standing 
half-open; it’s aye a mistake in such work as I 
was on to look out of a place like that, so I 
gave myself a lift into a tree near by and 
keeked over. 

Out yonder was a bare hillside of grass and 
whins with a cart-road climbing up from the 
links that joined the path and led over the 
brow towards the river a mile or so off; away 
in the distance were the headlands above 
Fraserton with the sea beyond. Under the 
heavy sky it was a dreary-like expanse, and 
my heart sank to my boots as I saw what was 
in store for me. 

The Laird and the black man were stepping 
along beside the ruts of the road, pausing 
every little while, like the Major had said 
they would, and looking round them. It 
didn’t require a second glance to see that the 
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only way I could keep close enough to tell how 
things were going would be by dodging in their 
wake from one clump of whins to the next. 
There were plenty of bushes out there and I 
have no fault to find with the cover such 
things give, if louping on all fours like a rabbit 
comes natural to you. But to me, pouring 
sweat as I stood, and half-dead with chasing 
yon old necromancers up and down and round 
the corner for twenty-four hours already, the 
prospect was enough to turn me faint to think 
on. 

There was nothing else for it, though. If I 
could have been sure they would come back 
the way they went, I might have stayed where 
I was and risked getting an inkling from their 
manner of how they had fared. But there was 
no knowing that they mightn’t take it in their 
heads to go down to the links and return by 
the front of the house, or strike up among the 
trees and round by the back. 

Even as I watched they had halted and the 
Laird was pointing first one way and then an- 
other. They were ower far off for my purpose 
already; I waited till their backs were turned, 
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slipped to the ground, and was through the 
opening and down on my hands behind the 
nearest bush before they were off again. 

Most people have had nightmares where 
they are being forced to move quicker than 
their legs are able for; and some, mebbe, have 
dreamt they had to go on all fours, like 
Nebuchadnezzar; but it would need a com- 
bination of the two to give an idea of my next 
half-hour. 

Up and down that hillside I scrambled and 
scampered, through the hottest part of the 
day, my dowp in the air and my head to the 
ground, forever dodging and stopping, stretch- 
ing up to look, jouking down and off again, 
till I was racked and scratched and soaked 
over every inch of my body. 

What made it the more like a thing that 
happens in your sleep was the want of any 
sense that I could see in it all. According to 
the Major it was birds and animals the two in 
front were to be on the lookout for. Well, as 
they stravaiged on and round, and back and 
across, with me fleeing from bush to bush be- 
hind, it seemed as though we made a fine 
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commotion among any feathers and fur that 
were in the neighbourhood. I am town-bred 
and know less than I should of such matters; 
but I can tell rabbits and peeweets when I see 
them, and I|’ll warrant there was none of either 
within a square mile that had been left in 
peace when we had finished. 

But the Laird and the black man paid as 
little attention to most of these as they did to 
the laverocks singing over their heads or the 
seagulls flapping across the links below. Not 
that there was any lack of watching or listen- 
ing — far from it; their eyes were roving all 
around — as I was near finding to my cost 
more than once — and about every twenty 
yards Menteith stopped, his hand raised, 
peering at the Indian, who, cocking his ears 
from side to side for a moment, would shake 
his head and move on. 

After a while I began to guess it wasn’t the 
sounds themselves that mattered so much as 
the way they came, for the cry of a bird in a 
tree or a bush to one hand of them would pass 
unnoticed, while at the same note repeated 
from an opposite direction the black man 
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would stiffen like a dog pointing, with the 
Laird staring and fidgeting at his elbow. 

One thing was clear enough, anyway — the 
nerves of the pair were in a queer state. There 
was once when the Indian was harkening that 
he raised his face full to the sky, and, even 
from where I was lying, I could tell by the 
twist it took he was going to sneeze. With a 
scream Menteith was on him, clapping a hand 
over his nose and gripping it there till the 
other had controlled himself. You would 
have thought from the agitation and relief of 
both that some dire calamity had been averted. 
But, seemingly, worse was to follow: in draw- 
ing away his fingers the Laird knocked his 
companion’s turban back and only by a frac- 
tion of a second were they in time to prevent 
it falling. The black man’s face went to a tint 
of grey, and as for Menteith he spun round 
the moment after and would have tumbled 
down if the other hadn’t snatched open the 
camp-stool and whipped it under him, at the 
same time tearing the medicine bottle from 
his breast pocket. 

For a minute or two the Laird sat huddled 
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up, his eyes closed; but he waved away the 
bottle, and when the Indian burst forth in a 
long mutter, shaking his head and pointing 
back towards the house, he straightened up 
and thrusting him off barked out some words 
that brought him to silence. Staggering to his 
feet, his wee grey beard bristling and twitch- 
ing, he snarled an order, and the other, with 
no more ado, picked up the stool and handed 
him his umbrella. 

Just as they were setting forth on another 
slant down the hill, and I was winking the 
sweat from my eyes and rearing up my hinder- 
lets to follow, there came a low cry: the two 
of them had shrunk together like a pair of 
bairns, Menteith pointing with a shaking 
finger through the air. At first I was at a loss; 
then I made out a big crow that had sailed 
across from the rookery by the mansion; as 
he settled on a larch near by they hugged 
each other’s arms in their excitement. For a 
moment or two the corbie swayed on his 
branch looking at them, then he let out a 
croak and flapped off down the brae. 

With one accord, still clinging together, 
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they wheeled round and stared over the brow 
to where the Dree broadened out about a mile 
from the sea. 

‘Sign and river!’ The Laird’s voice cracked. 
Shaking the other in a kind of ecstasy, he 
cried, ‘The sign of signs! Come, Brother ; 
Breaking off into a stream of heathen words, 
he patted the black man on the cheek, then 
on the back, urging and pushing him down 
the slope and waving towards the house. 

You couldn’t have seen a quicker jump 
from dejection to hilarity; gibberish as it all 
was to me there was to be no difficulty, any- 
way, in telling the Major how things had 
turned out! If ever there was a triumphal re- 
turn that one was — and a queer sight for a 
Scotch Sabbath morning it would have made 
had any been there to see: the Laird’s black 
tails flapping, as he danced rather than walked 
down the hill, waving his grey lum hat and 
umbrella, laughing and declaiming to beat the 
band; the Indian in his white array, his gold 
earrings flashing, stalking beside him; and 
me lashing myself to a gallop on my hands 
and knees like you play bears at a children’s 
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party bringing up the rear. On gaining the 
path they hurried faster and passed through 
the opening into the grounds, leaving the 
door ajar behind them. 

Thankful as I was to get to my feet, it was 
near a minute before I could move, so stiff 
with aches and stitches was I. When I limped 
in, they had vanished round a corner of the 
path. I glanced at my watch; it was just on 
half-past ten. Unless something unlooked- 
for had happened the Major should be back. 
My one desire now was to get upstairs to him; 
the job he had waiting in Brandt’s room was 
no affair for a man alone. 

With a grunt and a squeal or two I| limbered 
up and stepped off. By the time I came in 
sight of them they were at the end of the next 
bend; as I peeped from behind a tree they 
stopped and the Laird, his hand on the other’s 
arm, waved up towards the bushes. The 
black man seemed to be hanging back, point- 
ing to the house, but, after some more petting 
and wheedling, Menteith had his way and, 
parting the laurels, they disappeared behind. 
It was easy to guess, from the frame of mind 
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he was in, that yon old ghoul was needing a 
minute or two more to gloat over what was 
inside there... 

That was my chance; putting on a spurt I 
slipped by on my tiptoes (I could hear Men- 
teith’s murmurs and giggles in among the 
growths as I passed), until I reached the area 
steps. [I was down, through the basement 
door, and into the passage the next minute. 
Then I took my breath and mopped myself; 
but with the light at my back that was no 
place to linger, so, rubbing my eyes to get 
them accustomed to the gloom, I hurried on. 

I must have been more done-up than I 
thought, and mebbe the change from the open 
air to the stuffiness of the basement may have 
helped; at any rate, I had got less than half- 
way when a dizziness came on me, and if I 
hadn’t caught hold of the handle of a door 
near by I would have slipped down. It passed 
off in a moment or two, but the time had 
arrived for a nip of whiskey — that was clear 
enough. I would have been better to have 
had it earlier, for as I was taking a swallow 
from the flask my hand shook and the metal 
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cup that fitted on the lower half slipped off 
through my fingers and fell with a clatter on 
the stone floor. 

In the darkness it took awhile to find; when 
I had it back in its place I glanced behind and 
before me. It was well that I did: on the wall 
at the far end, by the steps that led up to the 
hall, was the shadow of a man. 

There was no imagining; the rest of the 
passage was black enough for an oblong of 
daylight to show up bright on the surface 
opposite the door yonder. Right in the middle 
was the outline of a figure, stock still, as it 
might be listening. 

Small doubt who it was either! One look 
settled that. Left to himself for so long 
Brandt had been wondering what was up — 
no blame to him in the circumstances — and 
was now on the prowl to see where his host 
might be. Just chance, more than likely, had 
brought him on the steps at that moment, 
but he must have heard the tinkle of the cup 
falling, and perhaps me moving about as well. 

I can think quick enough when I’m put to 
it. Running back was to take the risk, with a 
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man like that, of having the tunnel turned 
into a shooting-gallery with me as the target; 
to go on meant meeting him face to face, and 
that I was not prepared for. I could mebbe 
fight the Professor if I had to, but, without a 
word with Major Elphinstone first, talk to 
him I would not. I eased round the handle of 
the door I had been leaning on and, as quiet 
as a mouse, slipped inside. 

I was in one of the rooms I had recon- 
noitred the night before. It was a good-sized 
place, perhaps five and twenty feet square, 
with a low roof and its one window shuttered, 
so only a grey dusk spread about from the 
chinks in the fastening. Add the fact that the 
floor-space was piled to the ceiling with a mass 
of furniture and packing-cases and you will 
understand it wasn’t easy to move yonder. 
But a lane about a foot wide had been left by 
the walls, and, picking my way past chair 
legs, the ends of curtain poles and the like, I 
tiptoed round to the far side. 

Except for the creak-creak of my collar as I 
breathed, the chamber was as quiet as a tomb. 
I edged over till I could get a sight of the top 
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of the door above a sofa that was standing on 
its end. Then I held still; straining my ears | 
had caught a rustling like of a hand feeling 
over the panel, a faint click came from the 
lock; as I peered through the dimness the 
door moved: it was opening, half an inch at a 
time. 

Stepping behind the highest part of the 
heap, I pulled out my pistol. 

The Professor could tread as light as a 
dancer; it was only by a squeak or two from 
the grit and dirt under the foot of the door, 
and a wave of outside air creeping through 
the stink of the place, that I knew he was in 
with me. 

It was kittly thinking to decide which way 
he would come round — if that was his intent. 
But in any such case nine men out of ten have 
the instinct to turn to the right. So I sidled 
past the window. I had the advantage over 
him in one thing — and where we were it 
counted for a lot — my eyes were better than 
his. 

Sure enough, he couldn’t have advanced 
more than a yard when bump! he had struck 
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one of the knobs or legs that bristled out all 
fenuathe pile, Atter that 1 felt’ easier. «1 
knew near enough where he was; and, if it 
came to the shooting, in that light he might 
come off second best. 

So I was able to fix my attention on my 
going, and from then on I crept as soft and 
neat as a tabby. It would be ower much to 
say that I was enjoying myself, though, and 
if the door had been left wide enough I would 
have been glad to have slipped out when I 
worked round by it. But there was no doing 
that; it was a foot ajar at the most. If I pulled 
it open and ran for it the fat would be in the 
fire, as the saying is; and I owed to Major 
Elphinstone to mystify the Professor as long 
as I could. As things were going, it seemed 
likely enough he had just come in on impulse; 
his knowing whether anyone was there de- 
pended on how sharp his hearing might be, 
and handicapped as he was by his glasses he 
set up enough noise for the two of us. 

Just as I got back to the side wall (long as 
it takes to write of, the whole affair passed in 
no time), voices sounded along the passage 
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outside. The others had returned. Appar- 
ently the Indian stopped at the kitchen 
premises by the area door, for, as steps went 
by the room, Menteith’s tones shouted back 
an order to him. 

That was enough for the Professor. At the 
first words from out yonder he must have 
taken for granted he had been on a fool’s 
errand. With a stride that sent a stool flying 
from the heap he reached the door; thrusting 
out his head he waited an instant, then slipped 
through, turning the handle behind him. 

Left alone, I blew a long breath and wiped 
myself again. Stifling as the place was, I 
would have given worlds to drag a chair from 
the pile before me and have a sit-down. But 
that wasn’t to be thought of. I held up my 
watch to a crack in the shutter; it was ten to 
eleven. Major Elphinstone would be upstairs 
by now; there was no time to lose. 

As I crept out and along the passage I 
heard the Laird’s laugh in the hall; evidently 
Brandt had caught up on him. A moment 
later the clack-clack of his talk got fainter; 
keeking round the corner by the steps I saw 
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them pass through the big centre door out on 
the terrace. 

Matters couldn’t have taken a better turn 
for our purpose. I waited till they had 
stepped over to the balustrade and, while 
Menteith was making a great to-do pointing 
out this and that along the view of the coast, 
with the Professor, stiff as an image, looking 
over his shoulder, I made a dash for the 
stairs. 

The corridor door on the landing was open. 
Hurrying along, I saw lying on either side of 
the threshold of Brandt’s room an unused 
match. After a couple of taps to warn the 
Major, I slipped in. He was leaning by a 
table at the end of the bed, his eyes fixed on 
the door and his pistol up. 

‘Hullo.’ He gave me a smile as he turned 
back to the papers before him. ‘Had a nice 
walk?’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


It is often the way if you’ve been bothering 
your head about something and then find all 
going well, that your temper is none the bet- 
ter, but mebbe the worse, for the relief. So 
now that I was safe in with the Major, I was 
sour enough in answering, “It depends what 
you call nice, sir,’ and set out on a history of 
all ’'d been through. But I soon saw he was 
only half listening, whisking over the pages 
of a bundle of typed sheets before him. 
“What fun,’ was all he said when I came to 
me careering among the whins; so with no 
more ado I went to the point. 

He turned sharp enough then. ‘A rook 
cawing and — what else?’ 

‘It seemed to be a view of the Dree mouth 
they were making the fuss about.’ 

He tapped his teeth with his pencil like a 
man trying to recall something. ‘Hold on’ — 
he raised his hand — ‘wait — [remember ... 
how does it go? “The croak of a hill crow 
within sight of a river”... By Jove!’ Jump- 
ing round, he dashed to the window and 
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peered down from behind the curtain. Beck- 
oning me over, he gripped my shoulder and 
pushed me in against the shutter in front of 
him. ‘Listen,’ he whispered. ‘We’re for it 
now — they’ll be getting to work any second! 
I had forgotten those particular omens — 
it’s a terrific combination from their point 
of view. With it behind them they'll go 
straight ahead, take any risks! And now — 
at the first possible opportunity. In the or- 
dinary way they would have waited until the 
next meal, but now > He put his hand 
to his head and stood a moment glancing 
back at the papers scattered on the table 
and at Brandt’s suitcase on the floor by the 
bed. ‘Damn the fellow! I must get him out 
of it somehow! If only he’d given me a 
chance, but he’s been as cunning as 
Look here, you keep watch.’ He nodded 
down at the terrace, where Menteith and the 
Professor were standing by the balustrade, 
the latter, his glasses pointing over Drumdon 
way, listening to a great chatter of some sort 
from his host. 

‘Understand ’— Major Elphinstone squeez- 
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ing my arm spoke in my ear — ‘as long 
as those two are alone together, nothing 
will happen; you can let me go ahead with 
his papers — and don’t interrupt, whatever 
you do. But the instant the native servant 
joins them, or comes anywhere into sight, 
give me a call. I’ve been on to London this 
morning: I know what cypher Brandt will be 
using, and if I come across a hint of it or any 
damned thing that will serve the purpose, I'll 
chip in and stop the whole show! Have your 
pistol ready. But don’t forget’ — he rushed 
back to the table — ‘not a word unless the 
servant turns up.’ 

I arranged the curtain so as to get a clear 
view. Luckily the window was still wide open 
at the foot, and in the sultry quiet of the fore- 
noon there was no fear of the hanging blow- 
ing about. Leaning against the shutter, I 
fixed my eyes on the two below, but my sight 
wasn’t working right somehow; very .cau- 
tiously, so as not to distract the Major, I took 
another nip of whiskey. 

Up there on the first floor of the mansion 
you seemed to be away above everything. 
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With only the bare stretch of the terrace and 
the figures of the Laird and the Professor 
pacing up and down by the edge, and nothing 
but the sea and sky as still as a painting be- 
yond, I remember thinking it was more like 
looking out from a box at a theatre than 
anything else. 

The truth is, whether the result of the 
dram on an empty stomach, or another attack 
of the light-headedness was the cause, I don’t 
know, but from then on I was having to fight 
every minute the feeling of unrealness that 
[’ve mentioned already. Do what I could to 
rid myself of it, the idea clung as heavy and 
numbing on my mind as a spae-wife’s cantrip 
that what was happening before me was no 
more concern of mine than if I had been a 
man seeing a play. 

And what made it all the eerier was the 
sense I had, standing there behind the cur- 
tain, of something coming — as though the 
ill-dread that had hung like a pall about 
the House of Dree since first I entered it 
was gathering closer each moment, like the 
thunder in the sky. 
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Forbye the Major’s words altogether the 
weight of it was in the air. I would be the 
first to admit that I was not in my ordinary, 
after all I’d been through, and anyone is wel- 
come to make what they will of the effect of 
the strain and want of food and sleep, but all 
I know is I wasn’t the only one that was 
feeling things. 

At the table behind me Major Elphinstone 
was fidgeting and cursing. In the usual way 
his equal didn’t exist for method and neatness 
at such work, but now he seemed to have 
thrown caution to the winds and was pitching 
papers and notebooks all about the floor 
beside him. 

Down on the terrace it was more like a 
scene in some drama every minute. The storm 
was working round to the east; overhead the 
clouds were as dark as lead, but to seaward 
the sky had turned to a great sulphury flare 
that lit up the granite walls and pavement of 
the front in a kind of wild brightness. 

Backwards and forwards paced the Laird 
and Brandt, pausing awhile at one end or the 
other of the balustrade to glance at the view. 
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At a first sight they (or Menteith, anyway), 
seemed to be talking and joking as natural as 
you could wish. But watching them like I was 
doing, when they thought themselves unseen, 
they each showed an air that set me wonder- 
ing, even with all I knew. 

Uneasiness, and suspicion too, would have 
been only to be expected in the circum- 
stances. But with the Laird, at least, there 
was no vestige of either, nor of anything 
understandable or even human-like. It was 
as if some beast he had in him had got con- 
trol at last. Treading along, his hands paw- 
ing at the other’s elbows and his soft voice 
purring from his grey bristles, he minded me 
of but one thing on earth and that was a 
savage old tom playing with his dinner before 
eating it. But what dumbfoundered me was 
that he never seemed to notice that anything 
less like a mouse than the figure the Professor 
made marching beside him you couldn’t imag- 
ine. Abear wouldn’t suit Brandt, as a descrip- 
tion, like acat (or mebbe a hyena) does Men- 
teith, but the mingling of bulk and quickness, 
and the sort of angry moodiness of his look— 
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as though he smelt danger, but was not to be 
put off his purpose by it — was real like my 
idea of a grizzly on the prowl. 

They had been promenading to and fro for 
perhaps ten minutes when the tail of my eye 
caught a gleam of white in below me at the 
north end of the house. I leaned over the 
sill as far as I dared: the Indian had slipped 
out of one of the French windows yonder. 
Menteith and the Professor were at the op- 
posite corner of the front with their backs 
turned, but the Laird, who was aye glancing 
here, there, and everywhere, looked over his 
shoulder. 

I was on the point of calling in to Major 
Elphinstone, when the black man, flitting 
across the pavement, disappeared into a sum- 
mer house at the extreme north edge of the 
terrace. This was a wee stone erection like a 
temple, built into the balustrade, with col- 
umns at each end and open to the south and 
east. In former times it must have been a 
fine place to sit in on sunny days, shielded 
from the wind, with the view down the coast 
before you; but now, like all else at Dree, it 
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was in the last stage of neglect and dirt, 
blocks ready to fall from the cornice, and the 
floor inside cluttered up to the roof with 
packing-cases and lumber. The only clear 
space in it was at one corner where the top of 
a corkscrew stair showed, that led down, out- 
side the masonry of the terrace, to the end 
of the basement area below. Just as I was 
turning back into the room, I had a glimpse 
of the Indian behind the heap of boxes, his 
hand on the stair-rail. 

At the sight of the Major I paused an in- 
stant, it was easy telling he was in the throes 
of his search — comparing, word by word, a 
paper in his hand with the loose-leaf book he 
aye carried; as though he felt my look on him, 
he twitched his shoulders closer over the 
table. I gave another glance across the ter- 
race; the black man had vanished. After 
hesitating a moment longer, I went back to 
my watching. 

Menteith and Brandt had wheeled round 
and resumed their stroll. On this journey the 
Laird began a new caper, stooping every few 
yards to pull the weeds that grew, in some 
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places near a foot high, between the flags of 
the pavement. In his stride, and without 
ceasing his chatter, he would dive down, 
snatch up a handful of growths and toss them 
over the balustrade beside him; while the 
Professor, paying little heed seemingly to 
what he either said or did, tramped on a pace 
or two before. 

Thrice, in this fashion, they covered the 
length of the front. When they were nearing 
the summer house the second time, the Laird, 
as he was bending down, stumbled and, 
catching hold of the baluster to steady him- 
self, broke into a high choking cough, his 
other hand grasping at his chest. Brandt, 
a yard or two ahead, waited on him with an 
air more of impatience than anything. When 
he had recovered, they fell into step again and 
finished the distance to the corner. As they 
faced round once more in front of the wee 
temple, Menteith, with another loud clicher 
of his throat, swooped down and began 
plucking at a clump of dandelions just by the 
Professor’s feet. 

At the same instant, as swift and silent as 
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a wraith, the Indian slipped from behind 
the packing-cases and shot up on his toes 
at Brandt’s back; like at a signal, Menteith 
lunged up from below and grabbed the lat- 
ter’s hands wrenching them down by his sides. 
With a roar of amazement the Professor 
flung back to free himself: something long 
and white flapped about his throat, tighten- 
ing with a thud that near threw him from his 
feet: hunched over his nape, like a great 
puggie, the black man was plunging both 
thumbs down and in... 

The horror was in the quickness of it all — 
in the fearsome violence and yet the little 
movement. For a second or more the three 
of them strained together as it were motion- 
less, showing against the sky like a group of 
statuary. 

‘God keep us, what’s that!’ At my cry the 
Major had leaped to the window. He raised 
his pistol, and lowered it —to fire at one 
would have meant the hitting of any. A long 
drooling snore rose from yonder: sticking out 
behind Menteith I saw Brandt’s legs jerking; 
all at once they stopped, the gollering died 
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away in his throat: slowly his feet arched — 
the insteps bursting up through the laces of 
hissnoesmve 

Without a sound the Major dashed from 
the bedroom, along the passage and down the 
stairs — me after him. As we raced out on 
the terrace, the black man was bending to the 
ground, a dark heap in his arms. Menteith, 
still on his knees, glanced round. At the sight 
of us he jumped up and staggered, clapping 
both hands to his heart; suddenly his face 
changed, looking down, his arms opened out, 
‘What is this growing from my breast?’ he 
screamed. Spinning round, and before even 
the Indian could reach him, he bowed and 
fell on his face. 

Major Elphinstone sprang past his feet 
and dropped down beside Brandt. ‘Don’t 
look!’ he called out. 

But in the first second I had seen enough. 
My stomach is not easy to turn, but I had 
always noticed the Professor’s eyes, and the 
sight of them as they were now was ower 
much for me. 

Waving me away, the Major nodded at 
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the Indian, who was crouching by his master. 

With my pistol pointing I put a hand on 
his shoulder. Slowly he rose and stood before 
me, his arms crossed on his chest, and his 
face working. ‘Hold out your wrists,’ I said. 


CHAPTER XVII 


WHEN I had snapped the handcuffs on him, 
I put away my pistol. 

The Major had his back turned, his fingers 
flying through Brandt’s pockets and about 
the lining of his jacket. He glanced over his 
shoulder. ‘Menteith — ?’ 

I knelt down and pushed the Laird of Dree 
on his side. A trickle of blood was in the 
corner of his mouth, staining his grey beard. 
The hell’s work of the last minutes was still 
jerking before my eyes, and it was all I could 
do to touch him. Now that his grimacings 
and smirkings were finished, he looked older 
and more evil-like—and blacker. As I 
stared in his face the thought came to me 
that it was a thousand pities he couldn’t have 
gone just as he was; with his teeth bared and 
his pupils slewed round in their sockets, Old 
Nick wasn’t likely to have seen his equal for 
many a day. ‘Aye,’ I said, ‘he’s awa’ hame.’ 

The Major sat back on one heel; for a mo- 
ment he bided quiet, then he turned again. 
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“Would you mind taking the other’ — he 
glanced up at the Indian — ‘to the breakfast- 
room?! [’ll join you in a minute.’ 

I am a man that has a slow temper and I’ve 
learned to keep hold of it, especially when 
there’s violence about. But the fashion of 
the Professor’s death was outwith all my ex- 
perience — or belief almost; and the sight of 
it had near put me beside myself. Murder 
I’ve had to do with, and I would make no 
more, in the way of my duty, of taking a man 
with blood on his hands than of arresting a 
pickpocket; bad though it is, it’s human 
wickedness. But this, that had happened be- 
fore my eyes not five minutes past, wasn’t. 
Where the difference lay didn’t bear thinking 
on in the state my mind was in; but, to this 
hour, it is as a pair of mad beasts trained to 
killing like no mortal is, that I see those two 
pouncing and wrenching on a man that, big 
though he was, had no more chance against 
them than a bullock among tigers. 

At the Major’s words I swung on the black 
man. He hadn’t stirred; his eyes were bent 
on his master, tears rolling down his cheeks 
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and onto his great white beard. We’ve all 
heard of crocodiles crying, and I daresay 
hyenas and tigers can do it too; anyway, the 
sight just infuriated me. Catching hold of 
him, ‘Step out,’ I said. We police can give a 
twitch to our grip when we want to, and that 
old man-eater felt it as we set off for the 
house; his thin arms were as hard as iron 
piping, and though he had to shrink sideways 
he never flinched. 

‘Catto!’ Major Elphinstone’s voice came 
to me with a rasp. ‘Stop that!’ 

‘Stop what, sir?’ I cried back. 

He had straightened upon his knees, his eyes 
glinting, a hand pointing at the Indian. 

I was jangled out of myself altogether. ‘I 
ken my business, sir,’ I shouted; ‘I’ll have no 
ploy with murderers, whatever some may 
have.’ 

The anger died out of his face; for a mo- 
ment he looked down, then rising slowly he 
came across the terrace. ‘I’ll take over the 
prisoner,’ he said quietly. ‘You'll find my 
car at the foot of the drive. Will you send it 
back for me?’ 
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I let go of the black man. There was no 
quarrelling with the Major when he spoke 
like that; besides, I was ashamed of my words 
already. ‘I’m at your orders, sir,’ I grunted 
out. 

Major Elphinstone said nothing and he was 
past smiling just then, but the spent kind of 
look in his eyes made me real glad I had 
stopped my nonsense. He turned back to the 
work waiting him by the summer house; with 
my hand on the Indian’s elbow I steered 
along the verandah and into the breakfast- 
room. 

The first I did was to throw open the shut- 
ters of a window that looked straight on the 
terrace and undo the catch. The closeness in 
there was suffocating, and I needed all the air 
I could get. Then I motioned my man into a 
chair and took one myself. The gloom of the 
sky had spread over the sea; as we sat waiting 
a gust blew in from the front and I could hear 
the trees to the north dirling out in a roar. 
The storm was on us at last; I crossed the 
room to close the verandah window. 

At the same moment the Major came 
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round from the terrace, slipping some papers 
into his pocket-book. I held open the sash 
till he was inside, then snecked it behind him. 

As he entered, the Indian rose to his feet. 
In the dusk of that little room, with his turban 
towering up till it near reached the ceiling 
and the white of his eyes and beard and dress 
gleaming, he seemed more like a shape from 
the Arabian Nights than ever. 

For a second or two they stared at one 
another; then Major Elphinstone said some- 
thing in a foreign tongue. The black man 
stiffened and answered, raising his hand- 
cuffed wrists till his fingers touched his 
forehead. 

Just as the Major began speaking again, 
the three of us gave a jump; through the ter- 
race window came a scream, and another, and 
another, skirling out from where the dead 
men lay... As we dashed across the floor, 
I got a look from Major Elphinstone; seem- 
ingly the thought of mebbe finding the Laird 
or the Professor, as we had last seen them, 
sitting up screeching at us was as little to his 
taste as it was to mine. 
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With that — or the Lord knows what — in 
my mind | near burst out laughing when we 
reached the sill: by the head of the corkscrew 
stair was an old woman, her skirts kilted up, 
a basket in one hand and a chopper in the 
other. At the first glance I guessed it must 
be the hen-wife buddie come up in search of 
kindling wood from the packing-cases in the 
summer house. Small wonder that the sight 
of her master and his guest, stretched on their 
backs a yard from where she stood, with 
death like yon on their faces, had sent her 
half-dementit! 

I was starting over to her when the Major 
caught my arm. ‘Wait!’ he whispered. 

‘Losh, sir, we canna’ let her gang off her 
head!’ I tried to pull myself free. 

“Hold on, man.’ His eyes were racing here 
and there as though he was thinking a dozen 
things at once. ‘Wait...’ 

At that instant the auld wife solved the 
matter herself. With a last yowl, dropping 
her chopper, a hand over her face and her 
petticoats whirling, she vanished down the 
steps. 
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Major Elphinstone glanced back into the 
room. ‘Listen,’ he sank his voice to a mutter. 
‘This may make all the difference — we 
couldn’t have dreamed of such a chance... 
She’s gone to rout out the neighbours — or 
straight to the police station. Nip off for all 
you’re worth — get down to the gate before 
her and take the car. Be at the station when 
she arrives (make any excuse you like to 
Sergeant Keddie for turning up there), and 
when he comes to investigate offer him a lift. 
As senior officer you'll take charge. He 
paused a moment, thinking. ‘Leave him to 
inspect the bodies; say you’re going after the 
native servant. Then enter the house by the 
big hall’ — he nodded along the terrace — 
‘and come straight here — I'll be waiting. 
When I’ve handed him over to you, I'll do a 
bolt. See? The one thing that matters is that 
neither Keddie nor anyone should see me, or 
have an idea that you had come from here. 
Go on — there’s not a moment to lose!’ He 
waved me off and jumped back into the room. 
As I slipped round the corner, I heard the 
window pulled to with a crash. 
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A minute later I was across the gravel in 
front of the house and diving down through 
the laurels. The lodge gates were open, with 
the car just inside. Luckily the Major had 
backed in, and I had the engine started and 
was out on the road in a jiffy. There wasn’t 
a soul in sight (the folk would be in kirk at 
that hour), and, although I am no great 
hand at motor-driving, it wasn’t long before 
I reached the turn-off to Inverdree. 

When I pulled up before the station, a con- 
stable looked out at the window. The rain 
had started in earnest; as I was getting into 
my mackintosh and pulling up the hood of 
the car, he came out and said the sergeant 
was at church. While he was speaking the 
steeple clock chimed the half-hour, and people 
began streaming through the kirkyard gates 
up the road. I stepped in-by to Keddie’s 
office and sat down. 

What with the rush of the last minutes and 
managing the car I’d had no time to think of 
a reason for my call; but now I minded a 
new Aliens’ order that would affect a Swiss 
nursery-maid at Inverdree manse. So when 
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the sergeant arrived, after a word or two 
about nothing (I was thankful my water- 
proof hid the mess I was in), I asked to see his 
register. 

While he was away getting it my ears were 
on the alert. It was no distance, even on foot, 
from Dree gates to the turn-off, and I was be- 
ginning to wonder at the delay, when, sure 
enough, a sound of bawling and running foot- 
steps came from down the road. Looking 
over the window screen I saw the kirkgoers 
gathering round the hen-wife and a man she 
had with her. Waving her arms and skirling 
harder than ever, with half the village at her 
heels, she arrived outside the door. 

From then on things happened just as the 
Major had said —though it took a deal 
longer than anyone would have expected to 
get sense out of yon buddie. But we finished 
at last, and when we had cleared the folk 
from the doorstep I climbed into the car, 
while Keddie took her arm to help her in 
behind. But at that she raised an outcry that 
near deeved us all; nothing on earth, it 
seemed, would take her back to the House of 
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Dree. Minutes were passing and we couldn’t 
bide arguing forever, so I sent the Constable 
for Mrs. Grant, that keeps the Inverdree 
shop. She is a decent woman that I’ve 
known years, and it was a relief to hand the 
frightened old creature over to her. 

The drive back was in a downpour of rain 
and I had all I could do seeing where I was 
going and working the gears; which was just 
as well, for the last thing I wanted was a dis- 
cussion of the business before us. But folk in 
our part have little reputation as talkers, 
and Keddie was no exception; it wasn’t till 
we were through the lodge gates that he 
said something about having heard that a 
stranger had arrived the afternoon before at 
the House. I set up a racket, changing into 
second on the drive, and before he could make 
himself heard again we stopped by the front 
door. 

I let him try the handle and walk in before 
me; he knew from the old woman where the 
bodies lay. When we were through the hall 
and had crossed the terrace, he gave a grunt 
at the sight by the summer house. To tell 
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the truth, I was glad enough to obey orders 
and leave him to the job of taking measure- 
ments and notes. For appearance’ sake I 
made a pretence of feeling Menteith, but my 
eyes kept off the other. German and spy 
though he was, I had taken a kind of fancy 
to the Professor, and it was no wish of mine 
to get another glimpse of him as he looked 
now. 

So I cried to Keddie to stay where he was, 
and ran back into the house. 

In the breakfast-room the Indian was 
standing much as [| had left him, with Major 
Elphinstone at a writing-desk, his loose-leaf 
book before him. They looked round as I 
slipped in, and the Major rose. 

For a moment he stood pulling his mous- 
tache, then he faced the other. ‘That is all,’ 
he said in English. ‘To-night I shall see you 
again. You will go now with this officer. 
Answer the questions I have told you to an- 
swer, but say no more.’ 

The Indian bowed his head, and through 
the noise of the rain I heard a foreign 
murmur. 
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Major Elphinstone paused again; sud- 
denly he glanced up, ‘ You killed the stranger? 
Answer.’ 

The black man stared back at him. ‘You 
who know everything know that I killed him, 
Sahib,’ he said softly. 

The Major turned to me. ‘Aye,’ I said, 
‘that’ll do to charge him on.’ 

With a nod he crossed to the verandah 
window, signing on me to follow. ‘I’m off to 
set Anderton’s mind at rest,’ he whispered, 
lifting the catch. “He will lend me the Drum- 
don car and I'll go straight to the Chief Con- 
stable. I suppose Keddie will want to charge 
the prisoner at Inverdree before taking him 
in to the cells?’ 

‘It would be the usual thing, but 

‘Better in every way.’ He gave a weary- 
like rub to his head. ‘In that case I’ll prob- 
ably be at headquarters before you. Ask 
when you arrive; if I am with Major Baird, 
come straight to his room.’ He opened the 
sash, slipped across the path, and through 
the hedge. 

Of the rest of the business, after I took the 
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Indian out, I remember little — though it 
seemed to go on forever. Crashes of thunder, 
Keddie dragging the bodies across the terrace 
in a deluge of rain; the two of us laying them 
out in a big room off the hall full of grand 
furniture and mirrors; then trailing round the 
mansion shutting doors and windows — all of 
it is dimmed in a maze of fatigue. But, as I 
write, one part comes back like it was yester- 
day: my last view of the House of Dree, with 
the darkness growing as we closed the shutters 
and the lightning fleeing up and down at the 
ends of the passages... 

Then followed the trip to the police sta- 
tion; Keddie humming and hawing over his 
questions and the black man answering (I 
could see) as Major Elphinstone had told him; 
the endless-like return to the town with the 
other two behind and me driving, God knows 
how. 

After we had lodged the prisoner in a cell, 
and Kilgour had told me the Major had ar- 
rived, I went up to the Chief’s room and 
knocked. His voice answered and in I went. 
They were standing by the window, the Chief 
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putting some papers back in a long old- 
fashioned blue envelope I remembered seeing 
before. 

Major Baird is a man that isn’t easily up- 
set, and never had I seen him look as grave. 
“I suppose you will want this?’ he was saying. 

‘If you don’t mind?’ Major Elphinstone 
slipped the letter into his breast pocket. ‘I’ll 
bring it back this evening.’ 

‘Do, please.’ The Chief turned to his table. 

I stepped forward. 

‘Sergeant Keddie is here?’ he asked. 

Rave; sir 

‘Send him up. I[’ll see you later. I expect 
Major Elphinstone wants you.’ 

‘I only want to give him something to 
eat.’ The Major smiled and moved to the 
door. ‘If you’ll excuse us I’ll take him to the 
hotel right away.’ 

‘Yes, yes.” The Chief, drumming with his 
fingers on the table, scarce glanced up as we 
left the room. 

At the Grand the luncheon hour was long 
past and the coffee-room deserted, which was 
just as well, considering the sight I presented. 
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I went off to tidy myself, while the Major was 
ordering a grand spread of eggs and cold meat. 
When I got back he had gone, leaving a mes- 
sage that he was having a cup of coffee in his 
room and that I was to come up when | was 
ready. I had thought I was mebbe past my 
appetite, but I needn’t have feared — there 
wasn’t much left on the table when I had 
finished. 

I found him hard at work at his writing. 
As I closed the door he rose and pulled up an 
armchair. 

‘Catto’ — he took the envelope the Chief 
had given him from his pocket — ‘first of all, 
I want to thank you for seeing this business 
through. You’ve had a beast of a time. As I 
told Major Baird just now, it wouldn’t be 
possible to exaggerate what I owe to you.’ 
He laid his hand a moment on my sleeve and 
gave me a look that meant a lot, coming from 
him. 

‘Hoots, sir,’ I said, but I was real pleased. 

‘Then,’ pointing to the chair he held out 
the letter, ‘if you’re not too dead-beat I wish 
you to sit down and read this. There won’t 
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be another chance; Major Baird will want 
these papers for the Procurator Fiscal. And 
now that it’s all over, there’s no longer any 
reason why you shouldn’t know the explana- 
tion of what you’ve called the mysteries of 
the last few days — in fact I prefer that you 
should. As things have turned out we’ve been 
amazingly lucky — if one can call it that...’ 
he moved over and stared out of the window. 
‘Humanly speaking, you and I are clear of it 
all; Brandt’s death is now a police matter, in 
the hands of the Chief Constable. The least 
I can do, as some sort of return for the way 
you’ve stuck to me when any officer in your 
position would have been perfectly justified in 
keeping out of the whole thing, is to place you 
in possession of the facts and leave you to 
draw your own conclusions’ — he turned 
back to his table with a grim laugh — ‘both 
on them and on me.... I’ve only had time to 
glance at its contents’ — he nodded at the 
letter —‘but, as I half suspected, they are 
allthere. It’s a longish history, so you’d bet- 
ter make yourself comfortable; you needn’t 
be afraid of falling asleep over it —tired as 
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you are!’ Lighting a cigarette he sat down 
and took up his pen. 

I settled back in my chair and opened the 
envelope. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THERE were two enclosures: a_half-sheet 
written over on both sides, and some closely 
covered pages of official foolscap pinned to- 
gether. It was easy telling they had been 
folded away in there for ages; the fine, regular 
writing on the big paper had a look of bygone 
days and the ink was faded to brown. 
I read through the half-sheet first. 


The attached letter [it began], addressed to my 
Predecessor, Captain James Gordon, arrived at 
this office from India some four months after that 
gentleman’s decease, and was opened by me. 
Having regard to the nature of its contents, I con- 
sulted the Procurator Fiscal, who expressed his 
belief that it was a reply to a communication 
which Captain Gordon must have written with- 
out his (the Fiscal’s) knowledge shortly after, and 
in connection with, the police enquiry respecting 
the murder of the Rev. Eustace Noel at the Dree 
cross-roads in May of last year. In view of the 
lack of evidence, direct or circumstantial, re- 
vealed at the enquiry to connect Mr. Menteith of 
Dree with the crime in question, the Procurator 
Fiscal was of opinion that no prosecution could be 
sustained against that gentleman having as its 
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sole basis the facts (if such may be) contained in 
the attached document. 

While agreeing with this decision, I made 
occasion to call on Mr. Menteith and, in course of 
conversation, to intimate that particulars of an 
unusual nature had been received from an official 
source in India regarding him. To this Mr. Men- 
teith offered no rejoinder, but his manner ap- 
peared to me to betray discomposure. I took 
leave of him with the general remark that, in this 
country, practices contrary to the Law of the 
Realm were quickly discovered and punished 
with severity. 

GEORGE FARQUHAR 
Lt. Col. and Chief Constable 
2d April 1857 


When I had read this twice, I put it aside 
and smoothed out the foolscap sheets on my 
knee. The Major was right; there wasn’t 
much sleepiness left about me. 

The Indian letter was as follows: 

In Camp, GWALIor 
5th November, 1856 
My Dear Sir, 

I am taking the first opportunity of answering 
your letter of 30th May. Although I have never 
had the good fortune to make your personal 
acquaintance, I assure you that no apology on 
your part was needed for addressing me with re- 
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gard to any matter in which I could be of service 
to you. As the elder brother of a lamented com- 
rade-in-arms and close companion, your name 
was familiar to me throughout many years, and 
was so little forgot that on reading your signature 
I experienced all the pleasure of receiving news of 
an old friend. 

Moreover, the fact that, although in widely 
sundered spheres, both of us are serving Her 
Majesty in appointments not dissimilar in a 
professional sense augments alike your claimon 
my assistance, and my desire to satisfy it. How 
far this aspect of our relations may have been in 
your mind when you wrote I do not know; but 
if, in your quest for information respecting young 
Mr. Menteith of Dree, you, as it were, drew a 
bow at a venture, it is indeed a coincidence that 
you should have reached so unerringly a person 
who, both in his official and private capacities, is 
exceptionally qualified to supply the particulars 
in question. 

While I am tempted to respond to your kind 
messages regarding myself and Mrs. Freeman by 
a more or less personal letter, I feel that I shall 
better serve your wishes if I turn at once to the 
main subject of your communication — the more 
so as the facts are of so bizarre a nature that, in 
order to be made credible to European ears, they 
must be treated with some particularity. 

The subject of your enquiry is (as you may be 
aware) the only acknowledged child of the late 
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Captain Malcolm Menteith, younger of Dree, 
who entered the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service in the second decade of the century, 
being gazetted to the Madras Artillery. Captain 
Menteith’s military career was undistinguished 
save by a reputation which even in those liberal 
days provoked adverse comment among his 
brother-officers and English associates. in the 
Presidency. Like many ancient stocks the Men- 
teiths of Dree have a wild strain in them; from my 
wife (a Forbes of Glen, and nearly related to the 
family), I have gleaned particulars of its history 
which might well suggest to a charitable mind 
that its representative in question was not wholly 
responsible for an evil fame that survived to the 
time of my arrival in India. Be that as it may, 
the license and insobriety of his conduct became 
so grave a scandal that, in spite of powerful 
friends, he found it advisable to send in his papers. 
Shortly thereafter he went through a form of mar- 
riage with a Mohammedan woman of mediocre 
position, who bore him a son, Nigel, the subject 
of this letter. Some two years later he died, con- 
fiding the child unconditionally to the care of his 
widow. The woman removed to the household of 
her brother, who, adopting the boy, brought him 
up with his own son. This brother, Osman Khan 
by name, was executed at Jubbulpore fourteen 
years later as Jemedar, or leader, of one of the 
most formidable bands of Thugs in Southern India. 

I paused to ask myself with what degree of 
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feeling you will read this disclosure. You have 
never, I believe, served in the East; and I am but 
too well aware of the ignorance professed by the 
great majority of my countrymen of matters con- 
cerning this land. It may be that you — espe- 
cially owing to your brother’s connection with the 
Company — are better informed than most. But 
I cannot suppose you to be 1n a position to share, 
or even to comprehend, the sentiments of dread 
and execration evoked to this day throughout the 
length and breadth of Hindoostan by the mere 
mention of the confraternity in which Nigel 
Menteith’s guardian acquired so sinister a pro- 
minence. 

As already indicated, my duties under the 
Company’s Government are, like your own, of 
a police nature. When I add that for many years 
my main energies have been devoted to hunt- 
ing down and handing over to Justice the mem- 
bers of this secret and terrible organisation; that 
it was on evidence furnished by me that Nigel 
Menteith’s adopted father, together with most of 
his maternal male relatives, were brought to 
the gallows; and that, finally, by my orders he 
was warned to leave India forever, you will 
recognise that the following details, incredible as 
they may appear, are derived from no hearsay, 
but represent facts within my personal knowledge 
concerning both that unhappy youth and the 
perverted sect in the observances of which he was 
reared. 
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I employ the word advisedly, for the institution 
of Thuggee, dedicated as it is to the purpose of 
murder in its most atrocious form, is sanctified by 
an hereditary religion, and its devotees regard 
themselves as engaged in the especial service of 
one of the dark divinities of the Hindoo creed. 
In the name of Kalee, the Goddess of Destruction, 
they practise their detestable art, and their 
victims are devoutly held to be immolated in her 
honour. Moreover, they are supported by the 
prestige of an immemorial tradition. Perhaps 
neither in Asia nor in Europe is there another 
community that can trace its families to so remote 
an antiquity. Herodotus, in the Seventh Book of 
his History, refers to their ancestors in the Army 
of Xerxes (whose descendants, it is currently 
believed, accompanied one of the Mohammedan 
invaders of India), and his account of their meth- 
ods differs but little from the hidden and fright- 
ful practices followed by their representatives 
to-day. 

Having read so far you will doubtless ask your- 
self how a brotherhood of crime such as I allude 
to could have survived throughout the ages and, 
stranger still, have been enabled so long to evade 
the benign discipline of British rule? In such a 
question you will but echo the demand voiced on 
innumerable occasions by my compatriots on the 
spot; few who were here at the time will forget the 
excitement and dismay awakened on every hand, 
as the ramifications of this infamous system began 
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to unfold themselves before the researches of the 
Company’s officials. 

The answer lies in the vastness of India, alike in 
area and in population; in the complex divisions 
of its social and political structure; in the ceaseless 
movement up and down its roads and waterways 
of parties and individuals who, following the 
vocations of trade or service, may be absent from 
their homes for months, or even years, without 
exciting comment; in the slowness and uncer- 
tainty of communication; in the universal venal- 
ity of native officials and the terror felt by all 
classes of being involved in legal processes; and, 
lastly, in the unequalled cunning and tutored 
audacity displayed by those miscreants in the 
discharge of their fatal calling. 

To throw light on so obscure a situation it will, 
I think, be useful if I narrate briefly the procedure 
followed by what may be styled a typical band of 
Thugs in recent times. 

The unit may be comprised of anything be- 
tween ten and three hundred persons under a 
leader, to whom is applied the honourable title of 
Jemedar, or even, rarely, Subahdar. Its head- 
quarters may be any native town or village 
throughout the continent; for, from the foot of the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Cutch to As- 
sam, there is hardly a province in India where the 
grave has not revealed to the reluctant eyes of 
my brother-officers or myself victims of this un- 
hallowed cult. 
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The members of the gang invariably combine 
their occult practices of strangulation with the 
normal avocations of their class. As traders, shop- 
keepers, small land owners, or labourers, they pos- 
sess property and connections which serve alike 
to screen suspicion from their movements and 
to provide homes for their dependents. While in 
their own surroundings their conduct is unexcep- 
tionable; in domestic, business, and social affairs 
their demeanour is marked by a kindliness and 
good faith, which, in their varying degrees, as- 
sures them of regard and consideration. I have 
myself had relations with more than one merchant 
or petty squire who concealed beneath the affa- 
bility of his manner and the integrity of his deal- 
ings the merciless heart of a Thug. It is only 
when, on the signal of their leader, they take the 
road, nominally in pursuit of their respective 
callings, that their true instincts assert them- 
selves. 

Travelling in parties of ten to twenty and keep- 
ing in touch by means of an intricate system of 
signs, they invite the favourable notice of other 
wayfarers by the respectability of their aspect 
and the courtesy of their bearing. In a land of 
immense distances, where all journeys must be 
taken on foot or on horseback, where roads are, 
for the most part, only paths intersecting jungles, 
deserts and mountainous tracks, you will ap- 
preciate the temptation and opportunity afforded 
to malefactors of all descriptions. This state of 
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affairs tends to result in groups of travellers 
combining forces for purposes of defence; and it is 
in the art of enticing to their company and in- 
stilling with confidence unwary strangers that 
Thugs show their most devilish skill. 

Moreover, not content with accepting such 
spoil as fate may place in their way, they take 
special and carefully prepared measures to recruit 
their victims. On arriving at a town or village, 
they camp outside and, towards evening, selected 
members of the band set forth to visit the rest- 
houses and inns. These emissaries belong to one 
of the main classes of the Thug hierarchy — 
the ‘Sothaes,’ or inveiglers. Their business it is to 
get into touch with wayfarers and to discover 
their condition and movements. When the infor- 
mation is favourable to their design, they in- 
gratiate themselves further into the good opinion 
of their new acquaintances and invite them to 
visit their camp. Here the guileless strangers 
find every circumstance to inspire them with 
confidence, and they gladly avail themselves of 
the opportunity to travel under the protection of 
so reputable a party. From that moment their 
fate is sealed. Should the omens prescribed by 
the ritual of Thuggee prove unfavourable, their 
lives may be spared for a few days’ march, but 
inevitably, and with no long delay, that immunity 
will fail them. At the close of the midday or 
evening meal, while enjoying the relaxation of 
friendly intercourse and profoundly off their 
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guard, they will hear from the lips of their host 
the innocent-sounding but fatal words, ‘Tumbako 
lao!’ (bring tobacco). Their neighbours on either 
side — for the Thugs invariably attack in couples 
— will, with gestures of interest or affection, draw 
closer. It is said that then the scales sometimes 
fall from the eyes of the luckless ones and with 
glances of horror they will search for pity the 
faces around. But in vain: relentlessly the 
‘jhirni,’ the final signal, is pronounced. With the 
swiftness and dexterity born of generations cf 
practice, and furious with the lust of perverted 
fanaticism, the ‘holder of the hands’ on their left 
and the ‘strangler’ on their right leap upon them, 
wrenching and throttling life from their bodies. 
A few moments later the peace of that wayside 
grove is become a shambles, where faces, hide- 
ously distorted, stare forth from amid their 
satiated and exultant ravishers. 

Terrible to relate, instances are within my 
knowledge where some score of persons have thus 
simultaneously met their end at a single meal. 

Do none escape? Never. Among the victims of 
such massacres have been men noted for their 
hardihood, soldiers and even generals, distin- 
guished at the courts of the Princes of India. But 
in the grip of the Thug martial prowess is of no 
avail — indeed, these adepts in slaughter claim 
to be masters of a science, unsuspected beyond 
their own circle, through the operation of which 
the very violence of a victim’s resistance is made 
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the means of his own more certain destruction. 
There is a singular irony to be found in well- 
authenticated instances where parties of Dacoits, 
the dreaded professional robbers of Hindoostan, 
have been helplessly annihilated at the hands of 
these unarmed and mild-appearing strangers. 

At this point the question will inevitably recur 
to your mind as to how butchery on the scale I 
have hinted at can be committed with impunity 
even on the vast and lonely roads of India. I 
have but to add to my previous statement that, 
so proficient are these brethren of the noose, so 
skilful are the dispositions of their leaders, that 
scenes of a like terror, far from being confined to 
jungle fastnesses, have been enacted, even in com- 
paratively recent years, in populous surroundings. 
The Moonshee Bunda Alee, travelling with his 
wife, two daughters, and six servants, was thus 
privily done to death, with all his following, at the 
very moment when a number of sepoys were 
engaged, within sight and sound, in pitching the 
tents of the European officers commanding a 
detachment of troops on the march! Such in- 
stances could be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
including evidence of similar and long undis- 
covered atrocities committed in the very bazar of 
cantonments, within a hundred yards of the main 
guard. 

As a further explanation, however, of crimes so 
fantastic in their insolence, I must briefly allude 
to the ceremonies and usages which, while inspir- 
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ing these wretches with superstitious fervour, un- 
doubtedly breed in them a watchfulness and en- 
sure a discipline unknown to other felons. Al- 
though, as already stated, every Thug believes 
that divine blessing is upon his dreadful trade, 
he is convinced by the most solemn teaching that 
the protection of his Goddess depends upon the 
strict observance of an elaborate ritual. From the 
moment he makes ready for an expedition his 
every move is governed by the wishes of Kalee as 
revealed in a multitude of signs, favourable or the 
reverse. No adventure may be undertaken with- 
out the consecration of the sacred pick-axe and 
the consulting of the auspices embodied in that 
rite. The pick-axe, believed by her votaries to be 
the tooth of Kalee, is the venerated emblem of 
their cult. Round it all the gloomy family of 
Thug superstition rallies; upon the revelation 
afforded by it when, in the hands of the leader, it 
crushes the coconut at the opening sacrament, 
depends the good or evil fortune of the campaign. 

Second only to the pick-axe, as an object of 
reverence, is the ‘roomal,’ or napkin, with which 
the Thug invariably accomplishes his fell design. 
Pronounced to be the hem of the Goddess’s gar- 
ment, it is confided only to those of her devotees 
who have graduated to the high position of 
‘Bhuttote,’ or strangler, men in whose hands 
murder has reached the perfection of art. On a 
par with these, and trained in their own sphere 
with an equal attention, are the ‘Sothaes,’ or 
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inveiglers already referred to. Below these come 
the ‘Shumsheas,’ or holders of the hands, ‘Bel- 
has,’ or scouts, and finally the ‘Lughaees,’ or 
grave-diggers. It is an indication of the unique 
quality of the organisation that these last, although 
the least considered of the Thug hierarchy, are 
masters of an adroitness so startling that I have 
known of them burying, without the slightest 
suspicion being aroused, numerous corpses in a 
crowded cantonment hardly five hundred yards 
from the line of sentries! 

From the foregoing you will see that while 
relying upon, and paying unremitting homage to, 
their Patroness, the followers of Kalee leave little 
to chance. Indeed they would regard the mere 
use of the word in any professional connection as 
blasphemous. For the devout Thug, during those 
periods when his one thought is of murder, the 
day and night are alive with signs and portents 
upon the correct reading and meticulous observ- 
ance of which his success and, maybe, his life 
depend. An infinity of natural occurrences are 
invested by him with a varying but ever-signi- 
ficant import. On setting out, the braying of an 
ass on the left hand, a jackal crossing the path 
from right to left, or, best of all, the croaking of 
a crow from a tree with a river or tank in sight, are 
omens of the highest auspiciousness; while the 
cry of a kite between the first watch and day- 
break, or the fall of a turban from the head of one 
of the band, are signs fraught with terror — the 
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last so appalling as to require the immediate 
relinquishing of the expedition. Should a Thug 
sneeze on departure, expiatory sacrifices are 
required and any stranger then in his power must 
be instantly released. I shall not weary you with 
further examples; pages could be filled in reciting 
only the more important of the guides on which 
the votaries on the pick-axe depend for the success 
of their designs and the enjoyment of the spoils 
granted by the Goddess as the reward of their 
piety. 

While the imminence of these warnings entails 
a sleepless caution, the Thug’s activities are 
further cloaked by a language known only to 
themselves and by a code of signs scarcely less 
efficacious as a means of secret communication. 
By these they recognise a member of the craft 
from one end of India to the other. 

Finally, there exists the mystical rite, the eat- 
ing of the Sacred Goor, which, once partaken of, 
binds the Thug to his fraternity with ties not to 
be shaken off while he lives. The swallowing of the 
Goor, or consecrated sugar, is the most solemn 
moment of his existence. It celebrates his entry, 
as a youth, into the craft which thereafter claims 
his undivided loyalty; its consumption marks 
with fearful significance the rite of the “Tapoonee’ 
performed after each murder. He devoutly be- 
lieves its effect to be irresistible. A captured 
Thug, during interrogation after a crime of ex- 
ceptional ferocity, volunteered the statement, 
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“We all feel pity sometimes; but the Goor of the 
Tapoonee changes our natures. Let any man take 
the sacred sugar and he will be a Thug, though 
he know all the trades and have all the wealth in 
the world. I have been in high office and became 
so great a favourite that I was sure of promotion; 
yet I was always miserable when absent from my 
band, and felt obliged to return to Thuggee. If 
I were to live a thousand years, I should never be 
able to follow any other calling.’ 

It is universally held that, so potent and mys- 
terious is its power, if a stranger were to find by 
chance a portion of the consecrated Goor and, in 
ignorance, to eat it, he would instantly become 
and forever remain a Thug. 

Grotesque as such claims must appear, it is not 
the least obscure of the problems that beset the 
student of Thuggee that the vastly diverse tenets 
and customs of Mohammedans and Hindoos 
seem to be alike susceptible to the influence of 
Kalee. Her followers have been found as readily 
among the professors of one religion as the other. 

Of their numbers in the past, or of the extent of 
their ravages, it is idle to write. But when, in 
conclusion, I tell you that one approver (that is a 
prisoner who has turned Queen’s evidence) was 
able to assure me that he had been directly con- 
cerned in the murder of seven hundred and nine- 
teen persons, while another boasted of the appal- 
ling total of nine hundred and thirty one, you will 
share the feelings of thankfulness with which I 
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report that, through the arduous labours of the 
Department to which I have the honour to be- 
long, this monstrous ulcer on the body politic of 
India is in the final stage of the excision. 

Such, then, is the dread heritage to which the 
subject of your enquiry was born; such the in- 
fluences amid which he grew to the early manhood 
of the East. After reading the foregoing, you will 
be prepared for the last and most painful detail. 

At the age of fourteen he, with his foster- 
brother, Hoosein Khan, was initiated into the 
mysteries of Thuggee. Together they ate the 
Sacred Goor and set forth in the band led by the 
notorious Osman Khan. As sons of the Jemedar 
and being youths of precocious abilities and un- 
usual distinction of person, they speedily made 
their mark. Nigel Menteith’s superior mental 
qualities and the engaging charm of his address 
found deadly scope in his new environment; as an 
inveigler he established:a reputation, ere his first 
expedition ended, unrivalled by any of his years. 
His foster-brother was scarcely less successful; 
amid the grim ranks of the stranglers his stature, 
the steel-like properties of his frame, and his cool 
audacity combined to reveal a born executant. 
In both youths germinated with frightful rapidity 
a tigerish glee in killing. 

Two years later the hand of Fate was stretched 
out. As its humble instrument it was my part to 
entrap and arrest the whole band. The leader’s 
cousin and lieutenant turned Queen’s evidence. 
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Forty of his companions, including the sons of 
Jemedar (Nigel Menteith, of course, appearing 
under his Mohammedan name of Zalim Shah), 
were convicted of participating in a long series 
of revolting crimes and all were sentenced to 
death. 

Present at the trial was the Rev. Dr. Burns, a 
widely esteemed Scotch missionary. He had be- 
come acquainted with the truth regarding the 
parentage of the Jemedar’s adopted son (indeed 
it was from him that I first learned the facts), and, 
without divulging the tragic and humiliating de- 
tails, he appealed to the clemency of the Court 
on behalf of the youthful offenders, offering to 
make himself responsible for their future conduct. 
I have reason to know that the Authorities were 
not unwilling to temper the severity of a verdict 
by which, at the same hour, nearly twoscore per- 
sons were to be launched into Eternity. The 
reverend gentleman’s plea was recorded, a re- 
prieve obtained, and, after a brief delay, the boys 
were handed over to his care. 

For three years, in his house, they received the 
blessings of Christian example and a liberal edu- 
cation. Then, to their misfortune and to the 
grief of the community, he died. In the mean- 
time, through the decease of his grandfather, 
Nigel Menteith had succeeded to the Dree es- 
tates. Being now a person of wealth, as riches are 
accounted in the East, he completed a transac- 
tion, entered into on the advice of his patron, and 
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purchased an estate in Darjeeling, removing 
thither with his foster-brother. 

For over a year he passed out of my ken. Then 
through official channels I was apprised of the 
death in significant circumstances of a traveller in 
the vicinity of Mr. Menteith’s estate. Local en- 
quiry, although failing to elicit incriminating evi- 
dence, confirmed the suspicion which had been 
immediately aroused in my mind that, despite his 
alleged conversion to Christianity and to civilised 
manners, Nigel Menteith had reverted to the 
lethal practices of his youth. 

For the prestige of our race, if for nothing else, 
it was necessary to act with decision. One of my 
assistants, Captain Anson, took the journey to 
Darjeeling, arriving unannounced and at a late 
hour at the suspected bungalow. Without preface 
he informed the occupants that their history was 
fully known to the Authorities, hinted at evidence 
which could yet be produced concerning the re- 
cent crime at their gates, and warned them, in so 
many words, that India was too hot for them. 

From my knowledge of Captain Anson’s per- 
sonality, and the candour of his language, it was 
no surprise to me to be advised shortly after the 
date of this interview that both young men had 
sailed from Bombay for an unknown destination. 

Of their subsequent movements I had heard 
nothing until your letter arrived. From it I learn 
that Nigel Menteith is now settled in the home of 
his ancestors. Chequered as its history has been, 
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the House of Dree has known no Laird with so 
strange a past! 

You favour me with no reason for your enquiry 
and, needless to say, I respect your reticence. If, 
however, you should require any further details 
concerning so unprecented and sombre a history, 
pray have no hesitation in applying to me. 

I cannot suppose that amid the wholesome in- 
fluences and ordered security of his present sta- 
tion the evil promptings to which the hapless 
young man is heir can have reasserted themselves, 
but — he has eaten the Sacred Goor! 

With compliments from Mrs. Freeman and 
myself and hoping that our correspondence, once 
begun, may continue and lead to an early meeting 
on our, I trust not too distant, return to England. 

Believe me, my dear Sir 
Faithfully and obediently yours 
Henry W. FREEMAN 
Colonel 


CHAPTER XIX 


AFTER I had read the last line I sat awhile 
with the sheets in my hand, thinking. Aye, it 
was all there—these old men (I took a 
glance again at the date on the letter) — 
eighty and over, the pair of them — with 
their black looks and unchancy, daunting air; 
the signs passing between them, the pick-axe, 
the heathen mummery, and Menteith’s ‘in- 
veigler’s’ talk (the very word that had 
jumped to my mind at the time!). As I re- 
membered back, there wasn’t a thing but 
fitted in like a bit in a puzzle. And, unlike 
what usually happens, the reality was a deal 
worse than the imaginings. I had been by 
way of laughing to myself at the meaning I 
had put to the Laird’s look when yon servant 
lassie stretched her nape below his claws by 
the bedroom fire — it fair gave me the grues 
to think on now, when I minded the twitch I 
had got from his fingers the next morning! 
That brought me sharp to Brandt and the 
happenings at Dree: the grave-digging, the 
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signal cry at the breakfast-table, the black 
man’s napkin, the search for the ‘omens’ 
among the whins — I read back to that part 
of the letter. What turn would affairs have 
taken, I wondered, with the words before me, 
if the Indian had been let get his sneeze out 
or his turban had tumbled to the ground? » 

Then, with a jump, my mind flew on to the 
finish — the dead-thraw on the terrace, the 
unkenned deviltry of the Professor’s killing. 
...1 looked past the top of the pages, 

‘Will there be more of them?’ 

The Major raised his eyes, ‘Of whom?’ 

‘Thae — Thugs?’ 

He gaveasmile. ‘No. I think you can con- 
gratulate yourself, as the strangest part of the 
whole business, that a Scotch police-officer 
has seen the very end of the prize criminal 
legend of the East.’ He put down his pen and 
lit a cigarette. “What is the date of that 
letter — fifty-six, isn’t it?’ 

‘Aye.’ 

‘The year before the Mutiny. That was 
virtually the finish of it, as an organisation. 
It took the ‘‘Department of Thuggee and 
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Dacoity,” to which Colonel Freeman be- 
longed — I remember his name quite well — 
about quarter of a century to suppress the 
system throughout India; that trial at Jub- 
bulpore to which he refers was the last of the 
big hauls. When I was serving in the Intelli- 
gence Branch at Simla twelve years ago 
Thuggee was a mere name; I daresay half the 
Europeans in the country had scarcely even 
heard of it. But I happened to come across 
the old records of the Department in the 
course of my work and, more from curiosity 
than anything, mugged them up, together 
with various books published at the time 
treating of the history and ritual of that 
attaching sect. Later on, I took the oppor- 
tunity of being in Nagpore to rout out an old 
fellow in the gaol there who was officially re- 
garded as the last of the Thugs — he was said 
to be well over ninety — and he showed me 
the signs and so on.’ 

I thought awhile. ‘So when you saw Men- 
teith and the Indian yon afternoon in the 
hotel you knew what they were?’ 

‘Not right away.’ The Major leaned back 
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in his chair. ‘When they got flustered over 
the registration business (it was natural 
enough, considering what we know now of 
their mission, for them to be suspicious of 
anything unusual), and when they made 
those signals to each other, I knew like a shot 
I had seen Thug signs — the servant did the 
one for “caution,” and Menteith replied with 
“Call well.”? But even after I had got you to 
imitate them, I simply couldn’t believe my 
senses. It was exactly as if those two had 
turned into ghosts before my eyes! I[ tell you 
that anyone living in India to-day would as 
soon expect to meet the Prophet Mohammed 
himself as a live Thug, and as for coming 
across a pair of them here in Scotland — it 
knocked me completely sideways. Then I re- 
membered their looks (I saw at once Menteith 
was a Eurasian), and that they seemed 
frightfully old — sufficiently so to make the 
thing just conceivable. On the impulse of the 
moment I got you to have them put into 
No. 37. It was only when Watson told us 
about a fire having been ordered that, in 
spite of myself, I began to think I might be 
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on the right track. No sane being could have 
wanted his bedroom made hotter that even- 
ing: things were coming back to me — you 
must realise I hadn’t even thought of a Thug 
for ten years — and suddenly I recalled the 
ceremony of their opening rite, the passing of 
the pick-axe through the flames. Fantasti- 
cally incredible as it all seemed, it fitted in. 
Anyway, it decided me to dash out to Inver- 
dree. If there was anything in the idea no 
time was to be lost.’ 

He threw his cigarette into the fireplace. 
“You know the rest. By the time Sergeant 
Keddie had finished his history of the murder 
at the cross-roads, all my sense for proba- 
bilities had gone by the board. I was as cer- 
tain as that I was sitting there, not only of 
who the new arrivals at the Grand were, but 
what they had come for.’ He pointed at the 
letter in my hand, ‘You remember about the 
visits to the inns and rest-houses?’ 

I nodded. 

‘Even (that) agreed . 7. 0) didn e neem 
Keddie’s joke about the pick-axe to put the 
lid on any doubts that were left. Then, of 
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course, your report of the performance in the 
bedroom that evening settled the matter.’ 

‘I see.’ Turning the pages I read over the 
bit about the pick-axe. ‘Aye. So when you 
heard of them being in such high feather 
about the cracking of the coconut you 
knew ; | 

The Major stared at me. ‘That they had 
got their omen and were out to murder the 
first stranger they could inveigle into their 
clutches? Yes.’ He turned in his chair and 
taking up his pen went back to his writing. 

Well, there it was at last — clear enough in 
all conscience. Drumdon and the Depart- 
ment’s warnings; Washington that wouldn’t 
have their man touched; the ‘Special Vigi- 
lance,’ meaning trouble in the North Sea that 
would mebbe give this Prussian Professor his 
chance to send our lads to the bottom and 
have the Allies beat in an afternoon. And 
then, right in the midst of it all, the coming of 
those old warlocks seeking a ‘sacrifice’ to a 
black Goddess at the other end of the world. 

A queer business... 

I stole a look at the Major. Knowing him 
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as I did it was easy telling his frame of mind 
as he sat there. For all his position and ex- 
perience he was real like a laddie in some 
things (he would have snapped my head off 
if he had guessed I thought it), and this de- 
fensive air he had on now, and that had been 
hanging about him ever since we came back 
from Dree, was no surprise to me. I had seen 
the like before. As I’ve said, he was a fine 
man at bottom, and in spite of all the talk 
nowadays (you'll hear it in the Law Courts as 
much as elsewhere), about the ‘psychology’ 
of this or that, you can’t have two people in 
one body — there’s aye a connection between 
the de’il and the angel in folk if you look close 
enough. Major Elphinstone could be as hard 
as the nether millstone and as dangerous to 
cross as one of the Thugs we’d been hear- 
ing of if circumstances demanded — or he 
wouldn’t have been the Secret Service officer 
he was; but the same thing that made him do, 
in the way of his duty, what other persons 
might have fought shy of, would put him out 
of countenance with himself when the busi- 
ness was over. And then you would have him 
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as stiff as a poker, like he was now with me. 

He needn’t have bothered. How far the 
Professor’s blood was on his hands was no 
affair of mine. It’s not so easy as some think 
to judge people’s actions if you haven’t their 
responsibilities. That I’d had my qualms all 
through the case anyone that has read this 
far will know. But I am a practical man. We 
were fighting the war and Brandt had come 
to help us lose it. To give him his due none 
would know better than he that his life was 
in his hands. Well, he had been caught at his 
tricks; and that, in my humble opinion, 
settled the rights and wrongs of the matter. 
Spies, like other folk, have to take the death 
that waits them. And, sentiment apart (al- 
though the Major made such a point of it), 
I would as lief have my neck wrangit out of 
hand on the terrace of Dree as be kept a week 
or two waiting for a breastful of bullets in the 
Tower of London. 

The telephone bell rang. I put the papers 
back in their envelope and got to my feet. 

‘Right-o.2 The Major hung up the re- 
ceiver. ‘Special Vigilance is off,’ he said. 
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‘That’s a comfort, anyway.’ I held out the 
letter. ‘If you’re no’ wanting me longer, sir, 
Pll be getting to the office and can give the 
Chief this?’ 

‘Thanks,’ he shook his head, ‘I’ll take it 
myself. As I happen to speak Hindoostanee 
I’ve promised Major Baird to see the native 
prisoner at five. His English may not be 
equal to understanding about legal advice and 
so on, and’ — he looked out of the window 
— ‘he may want to say something.’ 

‘Right, sir,’ 1 moved to the door. ‘Shall I 
call in after my tea?’ 

‘On no account. Get off to your rooms as 
soon as possible and have some sleep. I hope 
to leave for Inverness to-morrow about ten. 
Look in before then, will you?’ He gave me 
a nod, and away I went. 

As things turned out, though, we met be- 
fore then. While I was yawning over a 
bundle of reports that I found waiting me, 
and just getting ready to go, Sergeant Hen- 
derson, who was in charge of the cells, put in 
his head and said that the Indian was asking 
for the officer that brought him; and, as 
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Keddie had gone back to Inverdree, would I 
come? 

I found him standing with his arms crossed, 
staring up at the inch or two of sky that 
showed above the window fender. As I re- 
leased the lock-spring and pushed to the door, 
he turned. He still had on his turban and, 
towering over my head, he glanced down with 
the high-and-mighty air he’d put on already 
with me. 

There wasn’t much wrong with his Eng- 
lish, spoken slow and soft, like he was reading 
from a book, but for a moment or two | 
couldn’t catch his drift. ‘The Lord, my 
brother,’ he began about — then I made out 
it was of Menteith’s burial he was speaking. 
‘Where would he be laid?’ 

This was a poser. Having no Coroner’s 
inquest in Scotland, the body would wait 
where it was for the Fiscal’s enquiry; but 
how a Menteith of Dree that was a mur- 
derer would be disposed of after I hadn’t 
thought of. 

‘We be of one blood, my Lord and I,’ he 
was saying. ‘I bid you know, Officer, that 
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for fourscore years never have we been di- 
vided ‘ 

‘Well,’ I interrupted — for I was nettled 
by his style and his ‘Officer’ that was just the 
opposite in tone from his ‘Sahib’ to the 
Major — ‘unless old age carries you off within 
the week, you'll be divided now, and that’s 
all I can tell you.’ 

With a flash of his gold earrings up went 
his head. ‘Attend, Officer ; 

Just then voices sounded in the corridor, 
the door opened, and Major Elphinstone 
came in. 

The Indian, his eyes still glinting, raised 
both hands to his forehead. ‘Sahib!’ he cried, 
‘you who know all will answer. This one is 
without knowledge or birth i 

‘Peace, Hoosein Khan!’ The Major mo- 
tioned on him to step back; then he said some 
foreign words; the other replied and for a 
minute or so they spoke to and fro. Finally 
Major Elphinstone turned to me. ‘He wishes 
to make a statement. Get some paper, will 
you?’ : 

When I returned with a foolscap sheet, the 
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Major pointed to the bracket-table on the 
wall of the cell; I pulled up the stool and 
taking out my pen sat down. 

‘Speak in English,’ he said to the black 
man, ‘and slowly. Be brief.’ 

With his arms at his sides and his head 
tilted up, the Indian stationed himself below 
the window. 

‘In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate,’ he began in a high, firm 
woicce Lhe Lord. of) Dree;) my, father’s 
sister’s son, being told by the Doctor Sahib 
that the end was at hand, opened his heart to 
me concerning a last offering to the Dread 
Kalee, Mother of Death, whose servants we 
had been since, at the age of puberty, we ate 
the Sacred Goor together in my father’s 
house. Our rules forbidding the taking of 
such an one from our villages and evil having 
closely approached when, on coming to this 
accursed land, we killed in sacrifice the Padre 
Sahib at the cross-roads, we resorted to the 
ancient practice of our people and journeyed 
to the town of the State to seek a stranger. 

‘The Lord, my Brother, being set on his 
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purpose, refused to take the omens before 
departure. Not with impunity is the will of 
Kalee thus disregarded! At the moment of 
setting out, the pick-axe, the hallowed 
symbol of our craft, fell from his hand. Fear- 
ful as is the sign — foretelling as it does the 
doom of the holder — it demands not the 
relinquishing of the expedition. And, as 
death was already in my Lord’s nostrils, he 
continued without fear. That evening on our 
arrival we consecrated the pick-axe and 
took the auspices. They being favourable, 
the next morning my Brother descended to 
sharpen the blunt edge of his Inveigler’s art 
among the low-born in the public place of the 
inn.’ 

He paused for breath; glancing over my 
shoulder I got a grin from the Major that, 
minding my one talk with the Laird, I could 
have dispensed with. 

‘The following evening Fate placed in our 
path him whom we sought — a Teacher from 
the English land across the sea that is not 
under the British Raj. Being unattended, 
without kin in the city and one of conse- 
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quence, it was plain to us that Kalee had 
answered our prayer. Him my Brother en- 
ticed to his House of Dree. 

‘After much trial—the stranger having 
become suspicious for reasons unknown to 
me, and being, moreover, a man of guile and 
great courage — we accomplished our desire. 
On the following day in the morning hour, 
and, in accordance with the strictest rules of 
our practice, we strangled the Teacher — my 
Lord passing in the supreme act of piety to 
his tent in Paradise; whither, if Allah wills, 
I follow shortly, to share with him the re- 
ward of Virtue and the companionship of 
the Brave.’ 

‘Enough!’ Major Elphinstone raised his 
hand. ‘According to your beliefs you have 
spoken well, Hoosein Khan. Now sign.’ He 
pointed to the foot of the page. 

I scrambled up (not for worlds would I 
have had yon old de’il hanging over my neck), 
and handed him the pen. Slowly, his thin 
black fingers as firm as so many steel hooks, 
he wrote his name. 

For a moment or two the Major and he 
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stared at one another. I moved to the door 
and slipped out. 

‘Salaam, Hoosein Khan,’ I heard him say, 
‘we shall not meet again.’ 

‘Touching my prayer 

‘I have promised.’ 

‘Salaam, Sahib. Allah, go with you.’ 

Major Elphinstone stepped over the thresh- 
old, slammed the lock, and turned the key. 

As we walked along the corridor, I was 
minded to tell of the question about Men- 
teith’s burial, but the weariness of the last 
twenty hours came over me like a kind of 
drunkenness, and I was real glad when, after 
a glance at me, he offered a ride in his car to 
my lodgings. 

‘Take care of yourself,’ he said as I stum- 
bled out, ‘and thanks again. To-morrow at 
ten.’ 

Without my tea and in the shirt I was wear- 
ing I climbed between the sheets... 

It seemed but a minute later that I woke 
and looked at my watch. Near ten minutes 
past nine —I had slept the round of the 
clock and three hours over! Scuttling into 
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my clothes and through my breakfast I was 
at the hotel door as ten was striking. The 
porter was putting the Major’s baggage and 
coat into the car; a moment after he came 
out. 

Moma wee late, sir,’ | said. 

‘That’s all right.” He gave me a preoccu- 
pied nod and, handing Polson his tip, moved 
_ across the pavement to the car. ‘Have you 
got your ‘“‘sporthosen” handy?’ he asked, 
lifting the cover and glancing into the engine. 

‘My what, sir?’ 

‘It’s a neat word our present enemies em- 
ploy for the costume worn when they indulge 
in outdoor pastime. The equivalent in this 
city would be your “black breeks.’’’ 

‘I suppose you’re meaning somebody more 
is dead?’ I said — for of course I knew he 
was back at that old joke about the folk in our 
part attending funerals for the fun of it. ‘It’ll 
no’ be re 

He gave me a queer look. ‘Hoosein Khan 
strangled himself in his cell last night. The 
Chief Constable telephoned half an hour 


ago.’ 
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Before I could say a word, in he climbed 
and started the engine. ‘Good-bye, Catto’ 
— his face was grave as he held out his hand. 
‘Try not to put me down more of a black- 
guard than I am. Think it over. I'll ring up 
from Inverness.’ With a'blow of his horn he 
slid out into the traffic. 


CEA BLE RG XoX 


Ir was mebbe as well he had to go when he 
did, for the next day a rumpus began that — 
things being what they were — he was best 
clear of. 

War-time has its advantages. In the or- 
dinary way the papers would have been full 
of the affair at the House of Dree, followed 
as it was by the black man’s suicide. But 
whether it happened that the news from 
France just then (where the Territorial 
Brigade our local lads were in had been 
through an action that was near the finish of 
it) took up all the space, or whether someone 
had dropped a hint to the editors, I don’t 
know; but the fact remains the case made a 
deal less stir than might have been expected. 

Of course, too, nothing got into Court. 
The survivor’s death, leaving a confession 
which, together with the Indian letter, was 
in the Procurator Fiscal’s hands, nipped any 
question of a trial in the bud. And without 
that in prospect, a public that had its hus- 
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bands and sons being blown to bits at the 
Front was in no mind to fash itself long over 
the loss of three folk that not one in a thou- 
sand had ever heard tell of. 

The trouble came from another quarter. 
Because of Professor Brandt’s semi-official 
status, the Chief Constable, when he had got 
Sergeant Keddie’s report, telegraphed the 
bare facts to the American Ambassador in 
London. 

Knowing what I did of the wrangle that 
had gone on behind scenes between Colonel 
Tryon’s Department and the Embassy over 
Brandt’s bona-jides, it was no surprise to me 
that when the people there heard their man 
had been murdered they wanted to know all 
about it. So a fine lot of telegrams came and 
went that ended with a message informing 
the Chief that an official of the Embassy was 
on his way north ‘to discuss the matter with 
the local authorities.’ In other words, they 
smelt a rat — and small blame to them. 

When the gentleman arrived, there was a 
meeting arranged with Mr. Moncrieff, the 
Procurator Fiscal, in the Chief’s room; and I 
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and Keddie were told to be waiting in case 
we were wanted. 

They were a long time at it before the bell 
rang. As I opened the door the American 
was getting to his feet. On the table before 
him I recognised the old Chief Constable’s 
note of sixty years ago, the Indian letter and 
the black man’s statement. He picked up 
the first two and took them to the window. 

‘Astonishing!’ he said, holding them to the 
light. ‘Astonishing!’ He was a fine-like man 
that might have been an Ambassador him- 
self from his air; and he had as pleasant a 
manner as ever I’ve met with. But it was 
easy telling he would stand no nonsense, so I 
was none too comfortable when he turned 
my way. 

‘Good-morning, Inspector,’ he said. ‘I 
understand that you are the officer who 
found Professor Brandt’s body?’ 

‘I was with Sergeant Keddie, sir, that’s in 
charge at Inverdee.’ 

‘Quite so. What did you judge was the 
nature of Mr. Brandt’s death?’ 

‘He’d been strangled, sir. His eyes were 
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clean out of his head and his tongue bitten 
through.’ 

‘Ah. You then arrested the Indian servant. 
Where did you find him?’ 

‘In the room where they'd had breakfast, 
Sit) 

‘I understand he was the only other occu- 
pant of the house save the woman who gave 
the alarm. Did he make any resistance?’ 

‘None, sir.’ 

Stepping back to the table, he glanced 
through the statement again. ‘No. Little 
thought of guilt or of escape there!’ He 
turned to the Chief. ‘As a matter of form I 
think I should view my — er — compatriot’s 
body. I understand it is still ‘fin situ’’?’ 

‘Yes.’ Major Baird stepped to the bell, 
‘Sergeant Keddie is here and will show the 
spot and explain the circumstances. I should 
be only too pleased to go with you myself, 
but’ —he glanced at the clock—‘I am 
rather full up : 

‘I shall accompany the gentleman,’ said 
the Fiscal, with a grand bow. 

The American took up his hat. ‘I beg that 
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neither of you will put yourself to that much 
inconvenience.’ He stood quiet a moment. 
‘IT am greatly obliged for the courtesy with 
which you have placed the facts at my dis- 
posal, and I should like to state formally that 
any questions which may have been raised in 
certain quarters respecting this tragic occur- 
rence have been completely answered. Iama 
lawyer myself’ he bowed to Mr. Mon- 
crieff. ‘There is no getting past the evidence 
contained in these amazing documents.’ 

Pausing, he fingered his eyeglasses. ‘ Pro- 
fessor Brandt was a distinguished scientist, 
and his loss will be much regretted. In view 
of his origin, if of nothing else, I do not, per- 
haps, fully share the confidence evinced in 
some circles regarding his suitability as an 
employee of the Allies at this time. I need 
scarcely add, however’ — he looked from the 
Fiscal to Major Baird — ‘that if there had 
been the slightest suspicion in responsible 
quarters in my country as to his integrity, 
you, on this side, who have the good will of 
all that is best in America, would have been 
exposed to no risk.’ 
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As he drew on his gloves, a smile showed 
about his lips. ‘Personally, I’ve always re- 
garded the British nation as singularly well 
able to take care of itself. I guess I am more 
convinced now on that point than ever! 
Your Empire has resources, sir’ — he tapped 
the papers as he handed them over to the 
Chief — ‘that take some beating!’ 

Upon this remark (whatever it may have 
meant), he shook hands with Major Baird 
and me, and bowed himself out, with Mr. 
Moncrieff at his heels. 

The same evening I had a telephone mes- 
sage from Major Elphinstone (whose name 
had never been mentioned from beginning 
to end of the proceedings), saying he would 
be passing through in a couple of days. At 
his request I saw the Fiscal next morning 
and then paid a visit to Mr. Hansen, the Lu- 
theran pastor at the Docks — a decent man 
that did good work among the Scandinavian 
sailors — and arranged with him for Brandt’s 
burial. 

Next day at noon I was waiting at the new 
cemetery on the North Road when a car 
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drove up, and out got the Major dressed in 
his uniform and his red hat. The minister 
had just arrived, so we walked together to 
the corner where the place was. A drizzle 
was falling, and Mr. Hansen didn’t keep us 
long. After the coffin was lowered and we had 
stood quiet a moment, Major Elphinstone 
stepped forward to the foot of the grave, 
came to attention, and saluted. 

As we walked down the path he put his 
arm in mine. ‘I’ll give you a lift to your 
headquarters, if you like; then I’m off 
straight through to Edinburgh. It will be a 
relief to be among wicked people again. As- 
sociation with these patriot professors and 
devout Asiatics has rather got on my nerves; 
I feel that in higher things you and I, Catto, 
leave something to be desired.’ 

*‘Humph!’ I said. ‘What about the other 
two? Will you be wanting me to see the last 
of them?’ 

‘No, that’s arranged.’ Helifted his coat and 
made room for me beside him. ‘Now that | 
the enquiry is over, the Procurator Fiscal 
has given Mr. Annandale permission to have 
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them buried together somewhere on the Dree 
estate.’ 

‘That will have been your doing, then? 
I’ve had no word of it.’ 

‘It was a promise.’ He sounded his horn 
and peered ahead through the rain. 

As he spoke, the words I had heard outside 
the Indian’s cell came back to me. So that 
was what had been in his mind when he told 
the news of the suicide! ‘Think it over,’ he 
had said; but I had been a deal too occupied 
since to bother my head about it. 

Well, like all else in the affair it was a fine 
puzzler, with plenty ways it could be looked 
at. If he had suspected what the Indian was 
intending that evening when we left him, the 
proper thing—and no doubt about it — 
would have been to make sure yon old 
heathen was kept for the hangman (who 
would have seemed no better than a bungler 
to an expert like him!). But, setting aside 
any other consideration, I wondered how 
much sense, or humanity either, there would 
have been in it? Black as his heart was — 
the Major’s talk about his ‘devoutness’ was 
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just nonsense to me—there’s little enough 
satisfaction to be gained in sending a man of 
eighty-odd to the gallows... 

Just then Major Elphinstone pulled up at 
headquarters. As I got out, I took a keek at 
him; he was sitting as stiff as a ramrod. 

‘Thanks for the ride, sir,’ I said, and held 
out my hand —a thing I had never thought 
of doing all the years I had known him. 

He took it without a word; but I got one of 
his smiles as he drove off. 


The House of Dree was let after the war to 
a Sir Isaac Gordon of London (his nose is 
ower big and he has too many motors and 
servants to belong to any of the name here- 
about); and not two months ago, when I was 
passing that road, I took the idea, knowing 
the family were away, to ask at the gate if I 
might have a look round. 

I scarce recognised the place; every bush 
and path was redd-up as neat as a botanical 
garden. Dandering round —it was a fine 
autumn afternoon — I got among the trees 
above the northeast corner of the mansion. 
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There, in the long grass with a chain railing 
round them, were a couple of mounds, and a 
small stone at one end cut with the inscrip- 
tion: 
NIGEL CHARLES EDWARD MENTEITH OF DREE 
AND 
HOOSEIN KHAN, HIS SERVANT 

The neighbours say that the new Laird and 
his grand English guests keep late hours over 
their bridge-playing. Rather them than me. 
Mebbe some night when the moon is high, 
they’ll meet two lads padding down the stair- 
case towards them that they will sooner not 
have seen! 


Major Elphinstone came north only once 
after we parted at headquarters the day of 
the Professor’s funeral. About a fortnight 
later, the Chief mentioned that he had been 
transferred back to his old work and had gone 
overseas. So I suppose it will have been the 
Frenchies or the Belgians, or mebbe the Ger- 
mans, that had the benefit of him and his ways 
for the rest of the war. 

It goes without saying he never wrote; but 
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on the Christmas after the Armistice I got a 
parcel with a London postmark. Enclosed 
was a solid silver napkin-ring with ‘When 
this you see, remember me,’ engraved inside, 
and his initials. It was real nice of the Major; 
I’ve used it to my dinner and tea every day 
since. I would like fine to see him again. 


THE END 
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THE 
POOR GENTLEMAN 
By Ian Hay 


CAPTAIN BARRY SHERE had paid — 
and paid dearly — for his high cour- 
age. But not even misfortune could 
tame his spirit or curb his love for 
the hazards of adventure. Captain 
Shere is the blind hero of this ex- 
traordinary mystery story. No man 
with perfect sight ever strove more 
bravely against a great and wicked 
plot. And if, in the end, he wins the 
love of Corrie Lyndon and penetrates 
the dark secret that is reaching its 
tentacles over the whole of England, 
it is the true reward of valor. 


‘The Poor Gentleman’ is a breath- 
less tale, with many a sudden twist 
and hair-raising moment. There is, 
for example, that gruesome fight in 
the dark, when the blind man comes 
into his own. But Ian Hay has sea- 
soned his yarn with enough humor 
and enough real humanity to make 
it a very unusual mystery romance. 


As novelist, playwright, and _ lec- 
turer, lan Hay (Major Beith) is as 
well known in America as in Eng- 
land. ‘The Poor Gentleman’ is by 
far the most important novel he has 
so far written. 


MYSTERY AND eADVENTURE 


THE MORGAN TRAIL ‘By W. C. Tutte 
Another Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy Stevens story of the 
cattle country, by the author of ‘Thicker than Water.’ W. C. 
Tuttle is the son of an old-time border sheriff and his stories 
are both true to life and uncommonly exciting. 


AT THE HOUSE OF DREE ‘By Gorpon GarDINER 


A story of the British Secret Service during the War and of 
thrilling adventures in spy-hunting on the coast of Scotland. 
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THE MAD MASQUERADE ‘By Kenyon GAMBIER 


A young American in Paris innocently impersonates an English 
lord and finds himself involved in an amazing series of adven- 
tures. 


ROMAN GOLD ‘By Micuae.t Lewis 


Honest wits are matched against evil in this swiftly moving 
story of intrigue and strange adventures in the English coun- 
tryside 


INTERFERENCE ‘By RoLAND PERTWEE 


One of the most successful plays of the season — a tale of 
murder and mystery in London society — is here presented in 
story form. 
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